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How the Case of The Search for Bridey Murphy 
Stands Today? 


C. J. Ducasse 


The widely discussed recent book, The Search for Bridey Mur- 
phy, sets forth the six attempts made by its author, Mr. Morey 
Bernstein, between November 29, 1952 and August 29, 1953, to 
regress the consciousness of a deeply hypnotized subject, “Ruth 
Mills Simmons” (pseudonym for Virginia Burns Tighe) to a life 
earlier than her present one; and to obtain from her concerning 
that life details that would be verifiable but that could not have 
become known to her in any normal manner. 

The experiment appeared to be notably successful, and veri- 
fication was obtained of a number of the obscure details about 
Ireland which the entranced subject furnished. This, and the con- 
versational form—reproduced verbatim in the book—in which 
those intrinsically drab details were supplied by her, gave to the 
idea of reincarnation a concreteness which made it more plausible 
to many of the readers of the book than had such references to 
it as they had met with before. And this in turn opened their 
eyes to the fact that reincarnation, if true, could furnish a rational 
explanation for the great disparities—otherwise so shocking to the 
human sense of justice—which obtain from birth between the 
endowments and the fortunes of different individuals. 

In consequence, the book became a best seller almost immediately 
after publication. The idea of reincarnation, however, runs counter 
both to the religious beliefs prevalent today in the West, and to 
certain assumptions which, although really gratuitous, are at present 
commonly made in Western scientific circles. Hence the sudden 
emergence of the reincarnation hypothesis into public attention 
quickly moved the protagonists both of religious and of scientific 
orthodoxy to impassioned attacks on the book. 

These sociological aspects of the Bridey Murphy case give it 
exceptional interest even aside from such evidence for reincarnation 
as it may be thought to provide. They furnish eloquent footnotes 
to the psychology of belief and of disbelief both in scientists who 
approach the “enchanted boundary” of the paranormal, and in 
custodians of institutionally vested religious dogmas. For these 
reasons, and because the case is still fresh in the minds of many 


1 This article is from a chapter in a recently completed book by Professor 
Ducasse entitled A Critical Examination of the Belief in a Life After Death. 

2 Bernstein, Morey, The Search for Bridey Murphy, Doubleday and Co., Garden 
City, N.Y., January, 1956: Pocket Books, Inc. edition, with a new chapter by 
Wm. J. Barker, N.Y., June, 1956. 
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today, it will be worth-while to review and discuss here the whole 
Bridey Murphy affair. 


1. The hypnotist and author, and his subject. The author of the 
book, Morey Bernstein, is a Colorado businessman who received 
his bachelor’s degree from the University of Pennsylvania. His 
studies there apparently did not include a course in abnormal 
psychology, for it was not until later that—after unexpectedly 
witnessing a private demonstration of hypnotism—his prior dis- 
belief in the reality of hypnosis gave way. He then proceeded to 
study the literature of the subject and to experiment with hyp- 
notism. At the time of the first of the ‘““Bridey Murphy”’ sessions 
in 1952, he had had some ten years of experience with hypnotism, 
had hypnotized hundreds of persons and, in many of these ex- 
periments, had regressed his subjects to various ages of their child- 
hood. Thus, although the later attacks on the book have insistently 
termed Bernstein an “amateur’”’ hypnotist, he is so in the sense 
that he has made no charges for services he has rendered as a 
hypnotist, not in the sense of lacking practical experience or of 
being but casually acquainted with the standard literature of the 
field. For as regards these two desiderata, he is doubtless better 
equipped than were a number of the physicians and dentists in 
the seminars he attended, who because of their professional degrees, 
received at the end a certificate of competence to use hypnotism 
in their practice. 

An acquaintance of Bernstein’s, familiar with the idea of rein- 
carnation, eventually brought it to his attention; and he then 
learned that attempts, prima facie successful, had been made by 
some hypnotists to regress their entranced subjects to times earlier 
than their birth or conception. This led him to undertake a similar 
experiment on one of his subjects, Virginia Tighe—the ‘Ruth 
Simmons” of his eventual book. 

Virginia is a young married woman, born April 27, 1923, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. George Burns, who lived in Madison, Wis. 
Their marriage did not endure and, shortly after Virginia’s third 
birthday, her father’s sister, Mrs. Myrtle Grung, took her to Chi- 
cago to live with her and her Norwegian husband. There Virginia 
grew up a normal girl, went through grade and high schools, and 
eventually attended Northwestern University for a year and a half. 
At the age of 20, she married a young Army Air Corps man who 
died in the war a year later. Some time after, in Denver, she married 
her present husband, businessman Hugh Brian Tighe. They have 
three children. In Pueblo, Colorado, where they have lived for 
some years, she and her husband became casually acquainted with 
Mr. and Mrs. Bernstein. 
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e When Bernstein decided to attempt regressing the consciousness 
of a hypnotized subject to an earlier life, it occurred to him that 
the chances of success would be greatest in a subject capable of 


€ the state of deep, somnambulistic hypnosis. He then remembered 
d that, some time before he had had any idea that regression to an 
is earlier life might be possible, he had hypnotized Mrs. Tighe twice 
ul and that she had readily attained that deep hypnotic state. This, 
y and the fact that she knew nothing of his then recent interest in 
e reincarnation, led him to wish to have her as subject for the 
0 regression experiments. Although such leisure as she and her hus- 
a band had was much occupied with other interests, they eventually 
s consented. The six sessions which are the basis of the book were 
, then held at intervals during the course of the next few months, 


and were tape-recorded. 


y 2. Emergence of “‘Bridey Murphy’ during Virginia’s trance. Al- 
e though neither Virginia nor Bernstein had ever visited Ireland, as 
a soon as she had in deep hypnosis been regressed first to the years 
f of her childhood, and then instructed to go farther back to times 
e anterior to her present life, and to report what scenes she perceived, 
r she began to describe episodes of a life in which she was Bridey 
n (Bridget) Kathleen Murphy, an Irish girl born in Cork in 1798, 
35 daughter of a Protestant Cork barrister, Duncan Murphy, and 


n his wife Kathleen. She said she had attended a school run by a 
Mrs. Strayne and had a brother named Duncan Blaine Murphy, 
4d who eventually married Mrs. Strayne’s daughter Aimee. She had 
had another brother who had died while still a baby. At the age 
of 20, Bridey was married in a Protestant ceremony to a Catholic, 
Sean Brian Joseph McCarthy, son of a Cork barrister. Brian and 
Bridey moved to Belfast where he had attended school and where, 
Bridey said, he eventually taught law at the Queen’s University. 
A second marriage ceremony was performed in Belfast by a Catholic 
priest, Father John Joseph Gorman, of St. Theresa’s church. They 
had no children. She lived to the age of sixty-six and was—to use 
her own expression — “ditched,” i.e., buried, in Belfast in 1864. 
Many of her other statements referred to things which it seemed 
highly improbable that Virginia could have come to know in any 
normal manner, but which might possibly be verified or disproved. 
And the “search” for Bridey Murphy is the search that was made 
for facts or records that would do one or the other. 


3. The chief documents of the Bridey Murphy controversy. No 
attempt will be made in what follows to review all the special 
points on which debate has focused in the Bridey Murphy contro- 
versy. But the chief of the documents which together constitute 
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the history of the case, and on which are based the conclusions 
that will be offered, must be listed. For convenience of reference, 
a symbol will be assigned to each, made up from initials in the 
title of the corresponding document. 

SSBM. The first published account of the Bridey Murphy re- 
gression experiments appeared Sept. 12, 19, and 26, 1954 in 
Empire—the Sunday magazine section of the Denver Post—in three 
articles entitled ‘“The Strange Search for Bridey Murphy” written 
by Wm. J. Barker, of the Denver Post staff. 

MAB. This was followed by ‘“‘More About Bridey,” in Empire 
for Dec. 5, 1954. 

TSBM. The next document is the book itself, The Search for 
Bridey Murphy, by Bernstein, published in January, 1956 by 
Doubleday & Co. The last chapter of it gives an account of the 
results up to that time of the search which the book’s editor had 
instituted through an Irish law firm and various librarians and 
investigators. Then the Chicago Daily News, which was publishing 
a syndicated version of the book, instructed its London man, Ernie 
Hill, to go to Ireland for three days and look for additional veri- 
fications from Cork to Belfast. In view, however, of the extent of 
territory to be covered and of the brief time allowed, this assignment 
could hardly turn out other than, as it actually did, virtually fruitless. 

TABM. Next, the editor of the Denver Post sent Wm. J. Barker 
to Ireland for three weeks on a similar assignment. What he found 
and failed to find was objectively reported in a twelve page supple- 
ment to the Denver Post for March 11, 1956, entitled ‘““The Truth 
about Bridey Murphy.” 

FABI. Then Life for March 19, 1956, published an article in 
two parts, one of which was entitled ‘Here are facts about Bridey 
that reporters found in Ireland.” This part was stated to have 
been compiled from the reports of W. J. Barker, Ernie Hill, and 
Life’s own correspondent, Ruth Lynam. 

OSAB. The second part of the Life article was entitled “Here 
are opinions of scientists about Bridey’s ‘reincarnation.’” It gave 
an account of views of two psychiatrists, Drs. J. Schneck and L. 
Wolberg, concerning the case. 

SACA. The next document consists of a series of articles pu- 
blished in May and June, 1956 by the Chicago American and re- 
produced in other Hearst papers (the San Francisco Examiner, the 
New York Fournal American), purporting to show that Virginia’s 
supposed memories of a life as Bridey Murphy in Ireland really 
were subconsciously preserved memories of her childhood in Madi- 
son, Wis. and in Chicago, and of stories about Ireland with which, 
one of the articles claimed, she had been “regaled” by an aunt 
of hers who was “Irish as the lakes of Killarney.”” Another of the 
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Chicago American articles had it that the real Bridey Murphy had 
been found and was a Mrs. Bridie Murphy Corkell, whose house 
in Chicago was across the street from one of those in which Vir- 
ginia had lived. 

CNCU. Then the Denver Post, on June 17, 1956, published an 
article by a member of its staff, Robert Byers, captioned “Chicago 
Newspaper Charges Unproved,” and commenting critically on the 
allegations of the Chicago American series of articles. 

BSE. Next, on June 25, 1956, Life published a short article, 
“Bridie Search Ends at Last,” summarizing the Chicago American’s 
contentions and printing a photograph of Mrs. Corkell with her 
grandchildren. 

CFBI. Also in June, 1956, Pocket Books, Inc. published the 
paper-back edition of The Search for Bridey Murphy, in which 
a new chapter, “The Case for Bridey in Ireland,’ by Wm. J. 
Barker, was added. In it, he gives an effective presentation of the 
chief conclusions which, notwithstanding various allegations, 
appear valid in the light of the results of the investigations made 
by himself and others; and he adds that “‘Bridey’s ‘autobiography’ 
stands up fantastically well in the light of such hard-to-obtain 
facts as I did accumulate” (p. 271). 

SRSBM. In the spring of 1956 a book, A Scientific Report on 
“The Search jor Bridey Murphy,” edited by Dr. M. V. Kline and 
containing a chapter each by him and by Drs. Bowers, Marcuse, 
Raginsky, and Shapiro, and an Introduction by Dr. Rosen, was 
published in New York by the Julian Press. 

HBCL. In October, 1956, the Denver Post published in six in- 
stallments an interview with Virginia in Pueblo by W. J. Barker, 
entitled ““How Bridey Changed my Life,” in which she comments 
on various allegations about her that had been published. 

In addition to the articles cited above, numerous others con- 
cerning the case, by psychiatrists, psychoanalysts, and other mem- 
bers of the professions appeared in a number of periodicals. 

TM. For example, the summer 1956 issue of Tomorrow magazine 
contained several. 

AW. The case furnished occasion also for a series of articles 
in the March to December 1956 issues of the monthly theosoph- 
ical periodical, Ancient Wisdom—some dealing with reincar- 
nation itself, and others pointing out the weak spots in the Chicago 
American series. 

RIS. In a review of SRSBM in the January 1957 issue of the 
Journat A.S.P.R., Dr. Ian Stevenson, Head of the Department 
of Neurology and Psychiatry, University of Virginia School of 
Medicine, expresses disappointment with the book, and states a 
number of reasons for this. 
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4. The Bridey statements that have not so far been verified. No 
verification has yet been obtained that a barrister named Duncan 
Murphy and his wife Kathleen lived in Cork in 1798 and in that 
year had a daughter, Bridget Kathleen; nor that a Bridget Kathleen 
Murphy married in Cork a Catholic called Sean Brian Joseph 
McCarthy; nor that she died in 1864 in Belfast; nor that there 
was in Belfast in her days a St. Theresa’s church; nor that it had 
a priest named John Joseph Gorman who, as Bridey states, per- 
formed a second marriage ceremony there. 

That no traces of her birth, marriage, or death have been found, 
however, is not surprising since, aside from some church records, 
vital statistics in Ireland do not go back beyond 1864. Indeed, 
that any traces of her or of her people should be found would 
be the more surprising if an impression is correct, which Bernstein 
gained early and which the reader may test for himself from the 
recorded conversations between Bridey and Bernstein—the im- 
pression, namely, that her references to her father and to her 
husband as “barristers” were partly attempts to upgrade her 
family socially, and partly stemmed from the fact that she had 
only a vague idea of what their occupations actually were outside 
the home, or of what a barrister really was. She states at one place 
that her father was a “cropper,” i.e., a farmer; and she names 
correctly what crops were raised there at the time. He may well have 
had also a part-time clerical job, perhaps in a law office. And as 
regards her husband, Barker, at the end of his chapter in the paper- 
back edition of the book, declares his conviction that Sean (John) 
Brian McCarthy was not a barrister but a bookkeeper, who kept 
books for several of the business houses in Belfast and perhaps 
also for Queen’s College. This would be supported by the fact 
that, in the 1858-9 Belfast Directory, one John M’Carthy, clerk, 
is listed; and that, in the 1861-2 Directory, he is listed as a book- 
keeper (CFBI p. 287-8). 


5. Examples of the Bridey statements that have been verified. The 
statements of the Bridey personality, on the other hand, that have 
been verified notwithstanding (in the case of some of them) expert 
opinion that they could not be correct, are effectively presented 
with references to the verificatory findings in the chapter Wm. 
Barker contributed to the paper-back edition of the book. They 
constitute, as the title of his chapter indicates, ‘““The Case for Bridey 
in Ireland.” In order to invalidate it, what would be necessary would 
be to show that Virginia learned those recondite facts about Ireland 
of a century ago in a normal manner in the United States. The 
attempts of the Chicago American to show this have patently failed. 
The most they could be held to have shown would be that some 
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of Virginia’s statements, mot those which constitute the case for 
Bridey in Ireland, are perhaps traceable to experiences of Virginia’s 
childhood in Chicago. 

In order to outline all the essential facts, the allegations that 
they have been explained in an orthodox manner, and the refu- 
tations of those allegations, far more space would be required than 
is available here. But a few samples will make evident the lack of 
real basis for the belief—now widespread as a result of the wishful 
attacks of orthodoxy on Bernstein’s book—that every puzzling 
feature of the case for Bridey Murphy in Ireland has now been 
explained away in a satisfyingly orthodox manner. 

Bridey mentions the names of two Belfast grocers from whom 
she bought foodstuffs—Farr’s and John Carrigan. After consi- 
derable search by the Belfast Chief Librarian, John Bebbington, 
and his staff, these two grocers were found listed in a Belfast city 
directory for 1865-66 which had been in preparation at the time 
Bridey died in 1864. Moreover, Barker reports, they were “the 
only individuals of those names engaged in the ‘foodstuffs’ busi- 
ness,” there at the time. Bridey stated also that in her days a big 
rope company and a tobacco house were in operation in Belfast; 
and this has been found to be correct (CFBI, 271, 284). She also 
mentioned a house that sold “‘ladies’ things,” Cadenns, of which 
no trace has been found. Directories, however, listed individuals 
rather than business houses, and the proprietor of Cadenn’s house 
might not have been himself named Cadenn. 

Even more impressive than the verification of Farr’s and of 
John Carrigan, however, is the fact that a number of Bridey’s 
statements which according to experts on Ireland were irreconci- 
lable with known facts were shown by further investigation not 
to be really so. One example would be the following. 

The very first of the utterances ascribed to Bridey on the tape 
of the first session is that (as of age four, i.e., 1802) she had scratched 
all the paint off her bed, that “it was a metal bed,” and that she 
got an awful spanking. Life (in FABI) states that “iron bedsteads 
were not introduced into Ireland until at least 1850.” Dr. E. J. 
Dingwall, however, states that “they were being advertised by the 
Hive Iron Works in Cork in January, 1830... Mallett’s portable iron 
bedsteads were often used in Ireland at about that date, although 
it is somewhat doubtful whether they were at all common about 
1802” (TM, p. 11). And the Encyclopedia Britannica (1950 edition) 
states that “iron beds appear in the 18th century.” So Bridey 
could, in 1802, have had an iron bed in Cork. 

But however this may be, attention must now be called to the 
fact that in the published transcript of the tape recording (TSBM 
p. 112) Bridey does not speak of an iron bed at all but of a metal 
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bed; and to the recently noticed fact that a careful rehearing of 
the tape seems to show that the word (which like many others 
uttered by Virginia in trance is not clearly articulated) was not 
“metal” but “‘little,” i.e., little bed. 

This is made the more probable by the fact that hardly anybody— 
least of all a child of four—would ordinarily speak of a metal bed, 
but rather—as all commentators on the episode have indeed done 
spontaneously—of an iron bed; or as the case might be, of a brass bed. 

One of the Chicago American’s articles claims that the aunt who 
brought up Virginia in Chicago remembered such a bed-scratching 
and spanking incident in Chicago when Virginia was six or seven; 
and that Virginia remembered it and laughed about it with her 
aunt when, a dozen years later, she was given a bedroom suite as 
a birthday present. 

Virginia, on the other hand, told Robert Byers (CNCU) that 
she recalls no such incident, and most especially that she never 
recalled it to a relative when, at the age of 18, she was presented 
with a new bedroom set. Worth bearing in mind in connection with 
statements alleged to have been made by relatives of hers (unnamed 
by the newspaper) is Virginia’s statement to Barker (HBCL, part I) 
that “both Hugh’s and my relatives in Chicago are very much 
opposed to the whole Bridey phenomenon on religious grounds.” 
This would easily open the door to wishful thinking unawares on 
their part. 

Aside from this, however, it should be noticed that the statement 
about the bed-scratching and spanking episode is the very first 
which Virginia, supposedly as Bridey, makes; and that it comes 
immediately after those which Virginia, as regressed to her own 
childhood, had made. It is therefore possible that the memory 
of the incident did belong to her own childhood, rather than to 
that of the girl who, when asked for her name immediately after- 
wards, gave it as Bridey. 

But in any case, it has not been shown that there were no metal 
beds in Cork in 1802, but at most that they were probably not 
common there at that time. Hence—even if Bridey said “metal,” 
not “‘little’’—it has not been shown that she cannot really be re- 
membering a metal bed in Cork in 1802. 

Let us turn next to the fact, of which much has been made, 
that in view of the scarcity of wood in Ireland, Bridey’s house in 
Cork could hardly have been a wooden house. 

According to the published transcript of the first session, Bridey, 
when asked what kind of house she lives in, answers: “It’s a nice 
house. . . . it’s a wood house. . . . white. . . . has two floors.” But 
here again, a careful rehearing of the tape appears to show that 
the word Bridey uttered was not ‘“‘wood,” but “good”: “. .. a 
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nice house. . . . a good house . . .”; and this the more probably 
because one would not ordinarily speak of a ‘“‘wood”’ house, but—as 
Life spontaneously does in its comment—of a wooden house or, 
today, of a frame house. 

Again, immediately after quoting the passage quoted above, the 
Life article adds: ‘‘and was called “The Meadows.’”’ But reference 
to the passage where “the Meadows” are first mentioned (in the 
second tape) shows that Bridey did mot say the house was called 
“The Meadows.” The question asked her is: ““What was the address 
in Cork?” and her answer is: “That was . . . the Meadows... 
just the Meadows” (TSBM 140; Pocket Books ed. 159). Also, 
in the third tape, she is asked: ‘What were the Meadows in Cork ?” 
and she answers: ““There’s . . . where I lived” (TSBM 160; 
Pocket Books ed. 183). Moreover, the Denver Post article (TABM) 
reproduces on its p. 9 a section of an 1801 map of Cork showing 
an area named Mardike Meadows, where some half-dozen houses 
are indicated. 

So Bridey’s statements about her house in Cork have not been 
shown to clash with known facts. On the contrary, her statements 
turn out to be compatible with what research in Ireland showed 
the facts in Cork really to have been. 

We now pass to Bridey’s statement that her husband taught law 
at the Queen’s University in Belfast some time after 1847. Life 
attacks it, not on the ground suggested by Barker that Brian 
McCarthy was probably not a lawyer after all, but on the ground 
that there was no law school there at the time, no Queen’s College 
until 1849, and no Queen’s University until 1908. 

This, however, is an error; for the facts are that on December 19, 
1845, Queen Victoria ordained that “there shall and may be 
erected . . . one College for students in Arts, Law, Physic... 
which shall be called Queen’s College, Belfast.”” (CFBI 278) At 
the same time, she founded colleges at Cork and Galway. Then, 
on August 15, 1850, she founded “the Queen’s University in 
Ireland,” directing “‘that the said Queen’s Colleges shall be, and... 
are hereby constituted Colleges of our said University” (CFBI 
279). So here again Bridey’s statement is consistent with the facts, 
and the allegation that it is not rests on an error concerning the 
facts. 

Again, Bridey spoke of “‘. . . tiny little sacks of rice . . .” which 
were snapped on an elastic band on the leg: “It is a sign of purity.” 
(TSBM, 199; Pocket Books ed. 231.) Life’s ‘Folklore Expert,” 
Richard Hayward, is quoted as saying: ‘“‘Nonsense! Rice has never 
been a part of the folk tradition in Ireland. Corn, oats or potatoes, 
yes, for centuries. But rice, never!” 

Rice, however, was imported into Ireland about 1750. Doubtless, 
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it took some years for it to become widely known there. And it 
takes some more years for a “tradition” to develop out of ideas 
that happen to arise spontaneously in a number of individuals. 
Rice, being white, would naturally suggest purity to some of its 
early users. How it eventually came to symbolize fertility is less 
obvious. But anyway, what is relevant to the question whether 
Bridey’s statement can represent a genuine memory of an earlier 
life in Ireland is not whether rice has ever been a part of the folk 
tradition in Ireland; but only whether the whiteness of that until 
then unknown grain is likely to have struck some of its early con- 
sumers and to have caused them to think of it as symbolizing 
purity—as white orange blossoms are today used to signify a bride’s 
purity, i.e., virginity. To this question, it is highly probable that 
the answer is Yes. Indeed, rice, as a symbol of purity, may well 
have been imagined to aid a girl in preserving purity if worn by 
her in little bags on the leg, as today medals symbolizing holy 
beings are given children to wear as an aid to them in conducting 
themselves as their religion expects them to do. - 

Again, the word Bridey uses to refer to interment of the bodies 
of the dead is not “burying” but “ditching.” Life is of course 
right when it states that “ditch” does not correctly mean “bury.” 
Yet Life itself mentions that “ditching” was used to designate 
the mass burials of the many who died during the potato famine 
of 1845-47. So there can be little doubt that, as Professor Seamus 
Kavanaugh of University College, Cork, has suggested, a good 
many persons came to use “ditch” colloquially to mean “bury.” 
Similarly, ‘“‘croak” does not correctly mean “die”; yet today 
“to croak” is sometimes slangily used among us to mean “‘to die.” 

Again, Bridey said that “tup” meant a rounder; and she used 
“a linen” to mean a handkerchief. Life states that “Scholar Hay- 
ward . . . laughed at tup, linen . . . as being any sort of Gaelic.” 
But where Hayward got the idea that Bridey, or Bernstein, claimed 
that “linen” is a Gaelic word is a complete mystery. Bridey men- 
tions “‘a linen” at all only when, having sneezed during the fourth 
session, she said ‘Could I have a linen? . . . I need a linen.”” And 
Professor Kavanaugh endorsed this use of the word as, in Bridey’s 
days, referring to a handkerchief. 

As regards “‘tup,” it is quite true as a matter of linguistics that 
the word is not Gaelic. It is a Middle English word of unknown 
origin, which properly means a male sheep but also has slang 
meanings. Bridey mentions “tup” when asked by Bernstein for 
some Gaelic words. But Bridey is no linguist, and reference 
to p. 156 of TSBM makes evident that, for her, “Gaelic” means 
essentially the language the peasants use. Associating as these did 
with persons who spoke English, some words of this language, such 
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as “‘tup,”’ doubtless got into the peasants’ vocabulary; and Barker 
states that Professor Kavanaugh indeed found the word in one of 
his dictionaries in the sense Bridey gave for it (CFBI, p. 281). 

Again, Bridey used the word “‘lough”’ to designate rivers as well 
as lakes (TSBM, pp. 136-7). And Life—apparently on Expert 
Hayward’s authority—states that “Lough simply does not mean 
‘river’ but ‘lake.’’? Yet Murray’s English Dictionary—which pre- 
sumably is at least as authoritative as Mr. Hayward—gives “low” 
as an obsolete variant of “lough” and meaning “a lake, loch, river, 
water” (Vol. VI, p. 271). 

Again, Barker states (CFBI, p. 280) that, notwithstanding Hay- 
ward’s statement that “no Irishman would refer to another as an 
Orange but always as Orangeman or Orangewoman,”’ he (Barker) 
“can recall no one in Ireland questioning the slang term Orange 
as a synonym for ‘Orangewoman.’ ” 

Of Bridey’s mention that she read, or that her mother read to 
her from, a book on the sorrows of Deirdre, Life’s would-be in- 
validation consists of a statement that according to ‘““The English 
Catalogue”—-said to be ‘“‘a complete list of books published be- 
tween 1800 and the present’”—the first appearance of Deirdre’s 
name in a title is in Synge’s play The Sorrows of Deirdre published 
in 1905. But Barker cites to the contrary ‘“‘a cheap paper-back 
published in 1808 by Bolton, entitled The Song of Deirdre and the 
Death of the Sons of Usnach” (CFBI, p. 278). So here again Bridey’s 
statement turns out to be consistent with the facts notwithstanding 
that Virginia Tighe had no normal way of knowing that such a 
paper-back had existed nor any interest in the question; whereas 
Life, which had such an interest, and whose possible sources of 
information were surely as ample as Barker’s, overlooked that 
1808 paper-back. 

An additional statement made by Bridey is that in her days one 
of the coins in use was a tuppence. This is correct; but very few 
persons know that such a coin was in use in Ireland only between 
the years 1797 and 1850. 

Barker’s chapter mentions a number of additional obscure facts 
testified to in Bridey’s tape-recorded statements, which some per- 
sons presumably expert in matters of Irish history disputed, but 
which subsequent investigation turned out likewise to corroborate. 
Those cited above, however, will suffice to make evident not only 
that reputed experts are not omniscient, but also that the allegations 
of critics of disturbing ideas need to be scrutinized with quite as 
much care as must the assertions of proponents of those ideas. 
For, as the present writer has repeatedly pointed out elsewhere, 
the temptations to wishful thinking and to emotionally biassed 
conclusions are even greater on the side of the entrenched religious 
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orthodoxy of the time and place concerned, or on the side of the 
vested “scientific common sense of the epoch,” than on the side 
of the protagonists of prima facie paradoxical views. 

At all events, the items Barker’s investigation brought out, about 
which Bridey was right and the experts were wrong, constitute 
the central feature of the Bridey Murphy affair so far as concerns 
the question whether any empirical evidence is available that the 
human mind survives after death either in some discarnate state 
or in the form of reincarnation. For the evidence, so far as it goes, 
which the Bridey Murphy case furnishes for survival consists 
essentially of the fact that those obscure items were correctly 
supplied by the lips of Virginia in trance, and of the fact that it 
is hard even to imagine how she could have come to know in a 
normal manner about the Ireland of over a century ago details so 
numerous and so uninteresting in themselves—details, moreover, 
the confirmation of which by researchers in Ireland was so labo- 
rious that the wonder is not that some of them have so far eluded 
verification, but much rather that it has been possible to verify so 
many of them. 


6. The allegation that the true Bridey statements are traceable to 
forgotten events of Virginia’s childhood. We may now consider 
briefly the allegation that the Chicago American’s articles brought 
out facts which explain away Virginia’s utterances in the character 
of Bridey Murphy as being simply revivals and dramatizations 
under hypnosis of buried memories of her own childhood and 
youth in Madison and Chicago. 

Barker’s ‘“The Truth about Bridey Murphy” was an objective 
report both of the verifications he obtained and of those he did 
not succeed in getting during his three weeks in Ireland. In that 
report, he did not conclude either for or against the supposition 
that Bridey and Virginia are two different incarnations of one same 
individual, but let the reader draw his own conclusions, if any. 
Unlike Barker’s, however, many of the other articles on the case 
in newspapers and periodicals are patently attempts to exorcise the 
demon which, in the shape of Bernstein’s book, was then tempting 
the hundreds of thousands of its readers to belief in reincarnation— 
a doctrine unorthodox both in contemporary Christian theology 
and in contemporary psychology. Indeed, the Denver Post’s staff 
writer points out in the article “Chicago Newspaper Charges Un- 
proved” that the Rev. Wally White, whose name appears at the 
head of a number of the Chicago American articles, “stated clearly 
[that] his purpose was to debunk reincarnation because of its 
assault upon established religious doctrines.” 

The American’s articles hardly mention most of the facts summar- 
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ized by Barker in CFBI, on which the case, such as it is—for 
Bridey as an earlier “edition” of Virginia—really rests. Rather, the 
American dismisses them wholesale with the allegation that Vir- 
ginia was “‘regaled” with Irish stories by an aunt of hers who was 
“as Irish as the lakes of Killarney.” 

Virginia, however, states that the aunt so alluded to, Mrs. Marie 
Burns, was born in New York, was of Scotch-Irish descent, and 
spent most of her life in Chicago. Virginia adds (HBCL, part IV): 
“TI didn’t become really well acquainted with her until she came 
to live with us when I was 18. You’d think I would recall her having 
‘regaled’ me with Irish tales if she had, at that tender age, wouldn’t 
you?” Virginia further states that she does not remember anybody 
telling her anything about Ireland at any time, and knows about 
Ireland only the few things everybody has heard. 

But the article appears to regard the mere fact that Aunt Marie 
was living with Virginia at about the time the latter left Chicago 
as warranting the assertion that “it seems likely that some of the 
Irish references used by Bridey . . . stem from the tales of Aunt 
Marie” (San Francisco Examiner, June 5). The American’s articles, 
thus virtually ignoring the real evidence for Bridey’s existence, 
concentrate their attention instead on “parallels” —of which some 
samples will presently be cited—between incidents in Virginia’s 
childhood and in Bridey’s life; incidents, however, which, even if 
truly derived from Virginia’s childhood, would leave wholly un- 
touched the real case, based as we have seen on verifications of 
obscure Irish facts, for the contention that the Bridey statements 
represent genuine memories of Ireland. 

As a sample of the American’s “success” in tracing back to 
Virginia’s childhood various items in Bridey’s statements about 
Ireland, may be mentioned its “discoveries” in Madison relevant 
to the name of Father John Joseph Gorman who married Bridey, 
and to Bridey’s address in Cork, “the Meadows.” What the 
American’s reporter discovered in Madison is that, less than 100 feet 
from the house on Blair St. where Virginia lived in Madison until 
age 3, Blair St. is crossed by Gorham St.; that a block and a half 
from the house is St. John’s Lutheran Church; and that the pastor 
of the church attended by the parents of that three year old child 
was called John N. Walsted! But the reporter need not have gone 
so far to find persons called John. It is safe to say that on the very 
block of her house, or indeed on virtually any block of any city 
in the United States, half-a-dozen Johns could be found. 

As regards ‘“‘the Meadows,” the American’s discovery was that 
“less than two blocks from Ruth’s house [i.e., Virginia’s, in Madi- 
son] is a lake-front park—a ‘meadow’ where she must have played 
many times.” 
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But the American’s prize discovery in Madison was that, like 
Bridey, ‘‘Ruth [i.e., Virginia] . . . did have a little brother who 
died,” Oct. 29, 1927, still-born. ‘The fact, however, is that Virginia 
never had a brother, still-born or other. Indeed, reference to this 
mythical brother appeared only in the original June 14, 1956 
article in Chicago; and was left out of the syndicated version of 
the article. 

Another typical example of the “‘parallels” which the American’s 
investigations brought to light refers to the fact that, in the fourth 
hypnotic session, Virginia suddenly sneezed hard. A friend of hers, 
referred to in the article merely as “Ann,” is quoted as saying; 
“if anyone could sneeze hard, it was Ruth.” 

One may well ask, So what? for Bridey was not reporting at 
the time some hard sneezing she might have done in Ireland. 
It was Virginia’s nose that sneezed; just as it was Virginia’s larynx 
and lips that were uttering Bridey’ $s memories. 

Bridey’s then calling for “‘a linen” is accounted for in the article 
by the fact that the same “Ann” always called her white linen 
handkerchiefs ‘white linen handkerchiefs”! Comment on these 
various “parallels” would be superfluous. 

The Hearst San Francisco Examiner, which reproduces the 
May 28 article of the Hearst Chicago American by the Rev. Wally 
White, pastor of the Chicago Gospel Tabernacle, states that the 
American’s investigation “was launched after it was learned that 
Mrs. Simmons [i.e., Virginia Tighe] had attended Sunday School 
as a girl in Rev. White’s church.” 

The reader would naturally infer from this that the Rev. White 
had known Virginia as a girl in Chicago. It is therefore interesting 
to refer to what Virginia has to say when questioned by Barker 
on the subject. She states (HBCL, part V): “I went to Sunday 
School at the Chicago Gospel Tabernacle from the time I was about 
four till I was thirteen or so.”” The Rev. Wally White “‘was not 
there when I was. The first time I met him was this summer [1956] 
when he suddenly appeared at our door here in Pueblo . . . he 
said he wanted to pray for me.” 

It would seem, then, that the featuring of this clergyman’s 
name at the head of several of the American’s articles was just 
psychological window-dressing for the benefit of pious but naive 
readers. For such readers, seeing articles under the by-line of a 
clergyman, and having been told that he is the pastor of the church 
Virginia attended in Chicago, would naturally assume that he has 
first hand knowledge of her childhood and youth; that his articles 
are based on that special knowledge; and therefore that, since 
clergymen are truthful, the articles bearing the Rev. White’s by-line 
must be authoritative. But although the reader is likely to infer 
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all this from the articles, they carefully refrain from actually asser- 
ting any of it. 

The incident of the bed-scratching and the ensuing spanking 
of which the American makes much, may indeed as we stated in 
our account of it belong to the life of Virginia in Chicago rather 
than to that of Bridey in Cork. But this is less likely in the case 
of Bridey’s “Uncle Plezz.” 

The American claims that he really is ‘‘a 61 year old retired city 
employee,” to find whom its reporters “combed Chicago,” and 
whose first name is Plezz. But the paper withholds his last name 
and address “in order to protect his privacy.”’ It describes him 
and his wife, however, as old friends of the aunt who brought up 
Virginia in Chicago; stating that he and his wife would visit 
Virginia and her aunt and uncle two or three times a week and 
that the visits would be returned; and that he and two of his 
daughters would play with Virginia. He is said to remember her 
“very well from the time she was about three or four until she was 
in the eighth grade,” which would be until she was 13 or 14. This 
would mean a close association for some 10 years. 

But let the reader now ask himself how credible is such an 
“Uncle Plezz” in Chicago, in the face of the fact that Virginia, at 
age 33, has “‘no conscious memory of any such person” nor even 
of the name, as she emphatically declares when questioned about 
it by Barker (HBCL, part IV). 

Again, the May 29, 1956 Chicago article states that Virginia 
“took her early lessons in forensics from a Mrs. H.S.M.” (left 
otherwise unidentified). Immediately after this, it prints long 
passages from stage-Irish dialect pieces, and states that Ruth [i.e., 
Virginia] memorized them. 

This immediate juxtaposition would lead a hasty reader to assume 
that that teacher is the authority for the identification of the parti- 
cular pieces of which passages are quoted, and for the statement 
that Virginia memorized them. Attentive reading, however, reveals 
that the article carefully refrains from so asserting. It only asserts, 
nakedly, that Virginia memorized those particular pieces. 

What the lady teacher apparently alluded to actually taught was 
elocution, not forensics, which has to do with argumentation or 
debate. And what Virginia herself has to say on the subject of that 
lady’s lessons is this: “I took elocution lessons back in 1935 or 
’36 . . . there was a well-to-do woman ... who offered that kind 
of training for small groups of youngsters. . . . When I was 12 or 
13 I went to her after school on certain days. I’m afraid I wasn’t 
much good—I can’t remember anything specifically that she taught 
us” (HBCL, part V1). 

Robert Byers, of the Denver Post’s staff, located that teacher. 
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She is Mrs. Harry G. Saulnier. She remembered that “Virginia 
was a pupil for a short time, but she must have been rather average 
or I would remember her better.” Mrs. Saulnier said that ‘“‘she 
had no recollection specifically of the pieces Mrs. Tighe memo- 
rized,” and that she has anyway never heard of any entitled “Mr. 
Dooley on Archey Road,” which the American asserted Virginia 
had learned (CNCU). 

So far as concerns the “Irish jigs,” which the paper asserts 
Virginia learned to dance, Virginia identifies them as having been 
the Black Bottom, and the Charleston! 

The climax, however, of the Chicago American series of articles 
was the discovery of a Mrs. Bridie Murphy Corkell in Chicago, 
who lived across the street from one of the places where Virginia 
and her foster parents had resided; whom Virginia knew; and on 
whose son John, Virginia is asserted to have had “‘a mad crush.” 

Virginia remembers John as “Buddy Corkell’’; but as regards 
the alleged “mad crush,” she says: ‘“‘Heavens, he was 7 or 8 years 
older than I was. He was married by the time I was old enough 
to have any romantic interest in boys.” She also remembers Mrs. 
Corkell, but although the article states that she ‘‘was in the Corkell 
home many times,” Virginia never spoke with Mrs. Corkell—nor 
does the article assert that she ever did. 

Further, Virginia never knew that Mrs. Corkell’s first name was 
Bridie, and still less that her maiden name was Murphy, if indeed 
it was. For when the Denver Post tried to verify this, Mrs. Corkell 
was not taking telephone calls. And when its reporter Bob Byers 
inquired from her parish priest in Chicago, he confirmed her 
first name as Bridie, but was unable to verify her maiden name 
as Murphy (HBCL, part VI); nor could the Rev. Wally White 
do so. 

But the reader will hardly guess who this Mrs. Corkell, whom 
the American “discovered” turns out to be. By one more of the 
strange coincidences in the case, Mrs. Bridie (Murphy ?) Corkell 
happens to be the mother of the editor of the Sunday edition of the 
Chicago American at the time the articles were published! 


7. The comments of psychiatrists on the Bridey Murphy case. Life’s 
first article (OSAB) states that “the psychiatrists who have con- 
sidered the case have no doubt that if Ruth Simmons could com- 
pletely reveal her life to them, preferably under hypnosis, they 
could end the search for Bridey Murphy abruptly.” 

What this opinion actually represents, however, is only their 
adherence to the methodological principle that a phenomenon 
whose cause is not actually observed is to be presumed to arise 
from causes similar to those from which past phenomena more or 
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less similar to it were observed to have arisen. This is good scien- 
tific procedure, of course; but only in so far as, in order to be able 
to follow it, one is not forced to ignore some patent dissimilarities 
between the new phenomenon and the old; or forced to postulate 
ad hoc similarities which are not in fact observed; or forced to 
stretch beyond the breaking point some of those which are observed. 
For were it not for these limits of applicability of that methodo- 
logical principle, no as yet unknown laws of nature would ever 
be discovered; every new fact would be trimmed, bent, or stretched 
to fit into the Procrustean bed of the already discovered modes of 
explanation. 

One would be guilty of doing just this if, for example, one were 
to claim that, in the “Rosemary” xenoglossy case,3 her ability 
while in trance to converse in ancient Egyptian language is scien- 
tifically explicable in a manner similar to that in which 7s scienti- 
fically explained the case of xenoglossy mentioned by Dr. Rosen 
in his introduction to the book, A Scientific Report on “‘The Search 
for Bridey Murphy.” In the latter case, a hypnotized patient’s 
ability to recite some ten words in the ancient language, Oscan, 
was scientifically explained by the discovery that once in the library 
while day-dreaming his eyes had rested on a book near him which 
happened to be open at a page where those words in Oscan were 
printed. The “Rosemary” case is similar to this only in that both 
are cases of xenoglossy. For, patently, nothing like what accounted 
for the ability of the patient to recite a certain ten words of an 
ancient language unknown to him would account for ‘“‘Rosemary’s” 
ability to converse in responsive phrases in an ancient language she 
had never studied. 

Similarly, the emergence—whether spontaneously or under hyp- 
nosis—of personalities seemingly distinct from that of the indi- 
vidual concerned, but which actually are dissociated portions of 
his own total personality, is today a well-known phenomenon. But 
some cases of emergent new personalities stubbornly resist assi- 
milation to cases of mere dissociation, either because, as in the 
famous one of the “Watseka Wonder,” the new personality is 
unmistakably identified as that of a particular other individual who 
has died; or because the new personality demonstrates knowledge 
which the individual through whose body it expresses itself cer- 
tainly never had or which it is exceedingly improbable it could 
ever have had. 

In such a case, to postulate as a number of psychiatrists have 


3 F. H. Wood, The Egyptian Miracle, David McKay Co., Philadelphia, 1940, 
2nd edition revised, J. M. Watkins, London, 1955. 

——, After Thirty Centuries, Rider, London, 1935. 

—— and A. J. Howard Hulme, Ancient Egypt Speaks, Rider, London, 1937. 
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done in the Bridey Murphy case, that Virginia must some time 
have somehow learned in an ordinary manner the recondite Irish 
facts Bridey mentioned, is not scientific procedure, but is just 
piously conservative wishful thinking. The kind of statements it 
brings forth from some of the experts is what Dr. Jule Eisenbud, 
a keen and open-minded Denver psychiatrist, was alluding to when 
he wrote in commenting on the Bridey Murphy case that “‘psycho- 
logy and psychiatry experts . . . were lured into talking more 
gibberish than Bridey at her worst” (Tomorrow, Vol. 4, No. 4, 
p- 48). And another psychiatrist, likewise gifted with a keen and 
open mind, Dr. Ian Stevenson, in the review by him mentioned 
earlier, (RIS) justly charges the authors of A Scientific Report on 
“The Search for Bridey Murphy” with gratuitously assuming ab 
initio that memories of a past incarnation could not possibly be 
a valid explanation of Virginia’s verified statements; with evident 
ignorance of some of the facts turned up by Barker in Ireland; 
and with resorting to the old trick of explaining away the data 
by “analyzing” Bernstein’s motives. 

Indeed, insistence on turning every puzzling ad rem question 
into a question ad hominem is the occupational disease to which 
psychiatrists are most susceptible! In psychiatrists whom it affects, 
it has a way of generating fantasies even more fantastic than those 
of their patients. Whether or not that self-styled “Scientific Report” 
reveals hidden motivations in Bernstein and in Virginia, it affords 
in any case an edifying exhibit of the emotional thinking which 
Bernstein’s book let loose in the psyches of the supposedly coldly 
scientific experts who authored that report. 

It is important in this general connection to bear in mind that 
psychiatrists are concerned with hypnotism essentially as an instru- 
ment of therapy; and that, even if the notions to which they have 
come as to what is a “true” hypnotic state or as to the “true” 
nature of the interrelation between subject and hypnotist are valid 
for therapeutic purposes, these notions are on the contrary myopic 
or parochial if supposed to apply automatically to hypnotism in 
general. For the status of those notions then becomes that of dogmas 
of a creed, which function somewhat as do side-blinders on a horse: 
they confine the attention and the hypotheses of the “wearers” of 
those dogmas to but one particular segment of the total range of 
the possible capacities of hypnotism, or of the possible meanings 
of some of the things which occur in hypnosis. 

For instance Dr. Raginsky, in the paper on ‘‘Medical Hypnosis” 
which he contributes to that “Scientific Report” comments at one 
place on the fact that in the sixth of Bernstein’s sessions, Bridey 
talks back to Bernstein and even asks him questions. This, Dr. 
Raginsky writes, is “hardly a true hypnotic state”; for she ceases 
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to be “the passive receptive typical hypnotic subject” (p. 15). 

Thus, because Dr. Raginsky’s horizon is specifically that of 
medical hypnosis, and by a “‘true” hypnotic state he therefore auto- 
matically means a hypnotic state suitable for medical purposes, it © 
never occurs to him that the subject’s behavior on that occasion 
perhaps was evidence that hypnosis can sometimes be effective for 
certain purposes foreign to psychiatry—possibly in particular for 
that of awakening latent paranormal capacities in the subject, such 
as would be capacity to remember a life that really had preceded 
birth and conception; or the capacities for telepathy or clairvoyance 
which the early hypnotists did at times successfully awaken in their 
subjects. The success in this, of those “mesmerists” or “‘magne- 
tizers,”” as compared with the usual failure of hypnotists to achieve 
the same today, may indicate that the procedure of the former 
was shaped by dogmas which, even if like the present ones 
somewhat fanciful, were anyway different, and, as it happened, 
effective ones for the purpose of awakening latent paranormal 
capacities. 

The field of hypnotism is peculiar in that, in it, any particular 
belief held by the hypnotist as to the relation of a hypnotized sub- 
ject to his hypnotist—for instance belief that the relation is one 
in which the subject is passive and receptive and the hypnotist 
active and directive—is likely to generate automatically empirical 
proofs of its own correctness! For the hypnotist’s belief as to the 
nature of the relation between subject and hypnotist automatically 
shapes the hypnotist’s own attitude, the tone of his voice, his 
manner, and his particular procedure in the induction of hypnosis; 
and these characteristics of his behavior constitute powerful sug- 
gestions—additional to any which he may explicitly give to his 
subject—as to the particular role the subject is to enact. And the 
subject’s faithful enactment of the role thus automatically handed 
to him, which the hypnotist believes is the subject’s role in the 
“true” relationship between the two, is then taken by the hypnotist 
as evidence confirming the correctness of his conception of that 
relationship! 

Medicine is not a science but a practical art; which, however, 
like other branches of engineering, draws so far as it can on the 
knowledge the sciences have so far won. In the case of medicine, 
the relevant sciences are chiefly physics, chemistry, and biology. 
Psychology, which in its behavioristic and physiological branches 
has recently though barely been admitted to the company of those 
adult sciences, has so far contributed but little to medicine. And 
psychiatry, which is as yet but an infant branch of medicine, has 
still less claim than have most of its older branches to the status 
of a science. The title of the book, A Scientific Report on “The 
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Search for Bridey Murphy,” is therefore naively pretentious. The 
fact is that the more really scientific a psychiatrist is, the less is 
he likely to pontificate in the name of Science, as do at many places 
the authors of that book. 


8. What conclusions are and are not warranted about the case. The 
outcome of our review and discussion of the Bridey Murphy case 
may now be summarily stated. It is, on the one hand, that neither 
the articles in magazines and newspapers which we have mentioned 
and commented upon, nor the comments of the authors of the 
so-called “Scientific Report’’ and of other psychiatrists hostile to 
the reincarnation hypothesis, have succeeded in disproving, or even 
in establishing a strong case against, the possibility that many of 
the statements of the Bridey personality are genuinely memories 
of an earlier life of Virginia Tighe over a century ago in Ireland. 

On the other hand, for reasons other than those which were 
advanced by those various hostile critics, but which there is no 
space here to develop, the verifications summarized by Barker, 
of obscure points in Ireland mentioned in Bridey’s six recorded 
conversations with Bernstein, do not prove that Virginia is a re- 
incarnation of Bridey, nor do they establish a particularly strong 
case for it. They do, on the other hand, constitute fairly strong 
evidence that, in the hypnotic trances, paranormal knowledge of 
one or another of several possible kinds concerning those recondite 
facts of nineteenth century Ireland, became manifest. 

Dept. of Philosophy, Brown University, 
Providence, R.I. 


Essay Contest 
In Honor of WILLIAM JAMES 


In the July, 1958, issue of this JoURNAL, the American Society 
for Psychical Research offered prizes for essays on the topic of 
paranormal mental phenomena and their bearing on the problem 
of survival of the human personality after bodily death. 

The time limit for the submission of essays expired July 1, 
1959, and, by then, seven essays had been received. Several of 
these were interesting and suggestive, but the panel of judges 
was unanimously of the opinion that only in one case was the 
contribution made by an essay substantial enough to warrant the 
awarding of a prize. 

This was the essay entitled ‘““The Evidence for Survival from 
Claimed Memories of Former Incarnations,” by Ian Stevenson, 
M. D., which receives the First Prize, of three hundred dollars. 
It will be published in a forthcoming issue of this JOURNAL. 


C. J. Ducasse, J. Fraser Nicot, Karis Osis 
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The Empirical Evidence for Survival? 


R. H. THOULEss 


I-am not proposing to discuss the general problem of survival, 
but only the restricted problem of the experimental proof of sur- 
vival. I mean such experiments as, for example, Whately Caring- 
ton’s experiments; experiments in which somebody has left a sealed 
package with the intention of communicating its contents after 
his death, as did F. W. H. Myers and Sir Oliver Lodge; and that 
rather difficult class of experiments called the cross corresponden- 
ces. These were a series of experiments ostensibly arranged from 
the other side of the grave. 

We start experimenting on a problem when we want more in- 
formation or more reliable information than we can get from mere 
observation. If we ask whether that is the situation with respect 
to survival, we must admit that a great many people would say no. 
They feel that they know all that is necessary about survival on 
other grounds, so that it is not a situation in which experimental 
study is required. They feel that there is nothing to investigate 
because the question of survival is already settled one way or 
the other. Those who feel this way are, of course, not all in 
agreement as to which way the question is settled. 

First, I think the idea of the experimental investigation of the 
problem of survival is not acceptable to many who believe in sur- 
vival on the grounds of religious authority. This seems to me to 
be reasonable; if one feels that continued existence after death is 
not in doubt because it is an element in an accepted religious faith, 
there is no need to experiment in order to convince oneself of the 
reality of survival. I think, indeed, that one ought to regard ex- 
perimenting on survival as an attempt to supplement scientific 
knowledge rather than as an attempt to supplement religious 
belief. 

Secondly, there are those who prefer to settle the matter by 
rational argument. That is particularly the case among those who 
are opposed to the idea of survival. Few people today are convinced 
by the arguments of Plato and others in favor of survival; many 
more are convinced in the other direction by arguments, such as 
those of Dr. Flew,? which claim that the human organism is one 
and indivisible and that there is nothing which can reasonably be 


1 This paper ig presented by Professor Thouless at a meeting of the Society 
on September 14, 1959. 

2 Antony Flew, A New Approach to Psychical Research, C. A. Watts and Com- 
pany, London, 1953. 
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supposed to survive. I do not think that the question can be settled 
by the arguments either of Plato or Dr. Flew. Every philosophical 
argument about survival is an attempt to settle what is the case 
by study of the implications of the language we use. I am inclined 
to say that here as elsewhere it is never a legitimate way of settling 
a question of fact. We have first to find out what is the case by 
empirical means, and then we have to consider how to change our 
language (if it needs changing) in order to fit what has been found 
to be the case. Looking first at what is the case and then considering 
how to use language to meet what has been found to be the case, 
is the way of science. 

Thirdly, some reject the experimental study of survival because 
they feel that the survival of death is not a reality but merely a 
projection of human wishes. We must certainly admit that survival 
is a subject in which human wishes are very much involved. They 
are involved on both sides. It is not only that many people want 
to survive (I think that, in our culture, most people feel this way), 
but quite a respectable minority do not feel this craving for survival. 
Among psychical researchers, for example, Professor Broad? has 
said that he would prefer to believe that our existence ends with 
our bodily death, and I think that he is made somewhat unhappy 
by the facts of psychical research which seem to point to survival. 
The distinguished mathematician, Professor Hardy, seems to have 
felt still more strongly about the matter. To someone who was 
arguing the case for survival, Hardy is reported to have said: 
“Please stop—I can’t bear it.”’ Broad and Hardy are merely echoing 
the feelings of a different culture from ours; the Buddha spoke 
for a large fraction of the world’s population when he made central 
in his teaching the need to find an answer to the question: “(How 
shall we escape from this ceaseless round of birth and rebirth?” 
This was a social tradition in which survival seemed to be a night- 
mare rather than a joyous hope. The fact that our wishes are very 
much involved one way or another with the question of survival 
obviously means that the evidence is difficult for us to evaluate. 
That is not an argument against experiment, however, but rather 
an argument for it. It becomes, in this situation, more than ever 
necessary to get from experiment as clear-cut evidence as we can. 

Another reason for the declining interest in experiments on 
survival is that we are accustomed to a way of thinking which 
makes the idea of survival a somewhat implausible one. We are 
perhaps inclined to think of what survives as if it were some imma- 
terial part of the body. The survival hypothesis requires us to 


* C. D. Broad, Personal Identity and Survival (The Thirteenth F. W. H. Myers 
Memorial Lecture), Society for Psychical Research, London, 1958. 
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suppose that this immaterial substance outlasts the body, although 
its existence might as well be supposed to end with the death of 
the body. I have already suggested that our way of thinking must 
follow what we find to be the case rather than that we should let 
it determine what we believe to be the case. It must be admitted 
that current ways of thinking do predispose people to find survival 
implausible. But if survival is experimentally proved, then we must 
change our current ways of thinking. We have had to do this on 
other occasions for other reasons. 

Meanwhile we ought, I think, to remind ourselves that there are 
other ways of thinking. When F. W. H. Myers used the phrase 
“survival of personality,” this was quite a different way of thinking 
from that of St. Paul when he spoke of the resurrection. It was 
still further removed from the way of thought of the Bhagavad 
Gita. There is, for example, the well-known passage from the early 
speech of Krishna: “There has never been a time, Arjuna, when 
these kings did not exist; there will never be a time when they 
shall cease to exist.” 

Lastly, there is the objection to new experiments by those who 
find the existing evidence from séances conclusive. That view was 
rather strongly put to me last week when I was told that one must 
be blind not to be completely convinced of the fact of survival 
from what mediums have already given us. Certainly there is a 
great deal of evidence from séances, but it is obviously difficult 
to say how conclusive it is. There is very much chaff mixed up 
with the grain. Anyone who is convinced by this evidence will 
not want further experiments to increase his conviction. But other 
people are not convinced. I should feel inclined to say to the ob- 
jector I have just mentioned that if the things that he said had 
happened to him in séances had happened to me, I should also 
be completely convinced. 

The situation is that some people are convinced by the existing 
evidence from séances, and some are not. So experiments may 
still have a function to perform in convincing those people who 
are otherwise not convinced. The question remains, what form 
ought the experiments to take? If we look at the mediumistic 
evidence with respect to survival, we shall find it to be of two kinds 
which I propose to call ‘evidence by recognition” and “evidence 
by information.” The experimental methods that are intended to 
make this evidence more clear-cut can, I suggest, be classed in 
the same two ways. 

What I mean by “evidence by recognition” is when a sitter says 
that he has experienced vividly the presence of a known personality. 
This recognition of a personality is obviously strongly convincing 
to those who experience it; I have never experienced it myself. 
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The question for the experimentalist is how he can put this evi- 
dence by recognition into experimental form. 

“Evidence by information” is perhaps a more obvious way of 
trying to test the identity of a communicator. Here the sitter is 
trying to get the communicator to tell him something that nobody 
can know except the communicator. Remarkable items of infor- 
mation have come through in séances, and the question for the 
experimenter is whether he can arrange a situation in which the 
evidence is more convincing. He may, for example, arrange for 
himself, after his death, to communicate some particular item of 
information that only he could know. 

The first of these two kinds of experiment—on evidence by 
recognition—was attempted by Whately Carington.‘ His general 
idea was to find out whether any particular communicator had some 
measurable characteristic by which his self-identity was proved even 
when he was communicating through different mediums. The 
recognizable characteristic used by Carington was the response 
to a free association test. He had a rather elaborate way of working 
out degrees of similarity which depended upon the use of the 
mathematical method of analysis of variance. 

After publication of Carington’s work, the Society for Psychical 
Research asked me to make an examination of it. I found that the 
mathematics was unfortunately faulty, and that when Carington 
thought he had evidence of the identity of communicators, there 
was in fact no evidence at all.5 Carington® generously admitted 
that he had not shown what he had thought he had shown. Never- 
theless, I think that Carington deserves the credit for a very in- 
genious idea. His actual method was somewhat clumsy, and I 
should not advise anybody to try to repeat his extremely laborious 
experiments with the free association tests. I think that Dr. Osis 
is carrying out an experiment which is different from Carington’s 
and yet essentially resembles it in the fact that it is a quantification 
of evidence by recognition. And we can hope that he will have 
better success in carrying it out than Carington had. 

The experiments called the “‘cross correspondences” are not 
easy to discuss. They are contained in a very great deal of written 
work, of which only a fraction has been published. Few people 


* Whately Carington, ‘“The Quantitative Study of Trance Proc. 
S.P.R. Part, I, Vol. 42, 1934, pp. 173-240; Part II, Vol. 43, 1935, 319-360 
Part III, Vol. 44. 1936-1937, pp. 189- 222; New Series ‘, Vol. as, Pi938-1939, 
PP. 251. 

H. Thouless, “Review of Mr. Whately Carington’s Work on Trance Per- 
sonalities,” Proc. S.P.R., Vol. 44, 1936-1937, pp. 223-275 
Whate “Note on Professor Thouless’ Proc. S.P. R., Vol. 44, 
1936-1937, pp. 276-277 

7 See, for example, H. F. Saltmarsh, Evidence of Personal Survival from Cross 

Correspondences, G. Bell and Sons, London, 1938. 
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have read more than a small part of that fraction which has been 
published. The cross correspondences do not fall readily into 
either division of recognition or information experiments, but com- 
bine the characteristics of both classes. Their peculiar feature was 
that ostensibly they were arranged from the other side. F. W. H. 
Myers, Edmund Gurney, and later Professor S. H. Butcher, seemed 
to be carrying out a series of experiments after their death to show 
that they were still surviving. The type of experiment was rather 
like a jig-saw puzzle, in which some bits of the puzzle are given 
to one medium and some to another; or rather as if one gave a 
lock to one medium and the key that fitted the lock to another. 
The material was derived from the classics as might be expected 
in a test if it were devised by deceased classical scholars. 

I have not read all the published cross correspondences, but I 
have read a good part fairly recently and I find myself somewhat 
exasperated by them. ‘They seem unnecessarily elaborate for the 
purpose in hand. If one wanted to devise a “lock-key” experiment, 
it would seem better to use material that was as simple as possible. 
It is true that an experiment based on different communications 
to different mediums only making sense when they are fitted to- 
gether is merely evidence that it is the same communicator who 
is communicating through both mediums. It is not proof of who 
the communicator is, although there may be other evidence that 
he has some particular recognizable quality—in this case, that he 
had a considerable amount of classical knowledge. _ 

My impression is that these experiments failed through over- 
elaboration. It was not sufficiently considered that we not only 
want experiments that can only be explained in one way, but also 
experiments that are easy of assessment; that is, it should be easy 
to make a judgment as to whether they have or have not proved the 
point. I hope I shall not be thought disrespectful to the memory 
of F. W. H. Myers if I say that this has always seemed to me to 
be one reason for thinking that perhaps that experiment was devised 
by Myers from the other side of the grave. He was a man of great 
intellectual gifts, but he had no formal scientific training, and it 
may be that if he made a mistake in designing an experiment, this 
mistake would be in the direction of over-elaboration and disregard 
for the need of simple assessment. I admit, however, that, as 
evidence for the cross correspondences having originated from 
F. W. H. Myers, this argument is not worth much. 

There is another kind of experiment that I am more personally 
interested in, and that is the sealed package test. I think this idea 
was first started by F. W. H. Myers.§ He was followed by Sir 


8 W.H. Salter, ‘““F.W.H. Myers’s Posthumous Message,” Proc. S.P.R., Vol. 52, 
1958, pp. 1-32. 
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Oliver Lodge.® Essentially, it is an example of an experiment based 
on evidence by information. In it, the experimenter puts something, 
a message, for example, into a sealed package and hopes that after 
his death he will be able to communicate this same message through 
mediums. Then it is hoped that what will be found inside the 
package is exactly what the medium said it was. 

Both Myers’ and Lodge’s sealed package experiments were 
failures. What came through a medium as from Myers on July 13, 
1904, was: “I have long told you of the contents of the envelope. 
It has in it the words from the Symposium about. Love bridging 
the chasm.” In December of that same year, 1904, the envelope 
was opened and it was found that the words it contained were: 
“If I can visit any earthly scene, I should choose the Valley in 
the grounds of Hallsteads, Cumberland.” That, however, was not 
what the communicator had said was in the envelope. 

I know about the Myers envelope only as a piece of history. 
I was more closely concerned with the Lodge package because I 
was a member of the Committee that was formed to try to get 
through from Sir Oliver Lodge what was in his envelopes and to 
decide when to open them. I took part in two of the sittings at 
which we got in touch with a communicator who claimed to be 


Lodge. There were about one hundred and thirty sittings with | 


various mediums. In one of my own sittings, I tried to break the 
chain of irrelevant communications by asking what was in the 
envelopes. Lodge replied: “It’s very difficult and I mustn’t be 
pressed.”’ And that was the kind of response that other sitters got 
when they tried to bring Lodge to the point. When one has more 
than one hundred sittings, each of about an hour, one is liable to 
cover a rather large range of topics, and the more sittings there 
are, the more likely it is that there will be a chance correspondence 
between something said in the sittings and what is in the envelope. 
So we were perplexed as to when we ought to open Lodge’s en- 
velopes. We had no definite instructions, such as those in the Myers 
sittings, saying: ““Now I have got the message through.” It did 
not seem, however, that we were going to get anything more de- 
finite as time went on. Finally we did open the envelopes, and we 
found that what was contained in them was a reference to a lifelong 
habit that Lodge had had since his childhood of silently playing 
with his fingers one of the five-finger exercises that he had learned 
as a child. 

Mr. Salter’® has recently argued that Myers’ experiment was 
not a failure, as had been supposed, because the reply was para- 


* “Report on the Oliver Lodge Posthumous Test,” Journal S.P.R., Vol. 38, 1955, 
pp. 121-134. 
10 See footnote 8. 
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normally connected with what was actually in the envelope because 
both of them were connected with love. Miss Mercy Phillimore!™ 
has similarly argued that Sir Oliver Lodge’s communications were 
paranormally connected with what was in his envelope because he 
was talking a lot about numbers at one point, including the number 
five (but also with a lot of other numbers as well). In the case of 
Sir Oliver Lodge, the matter was much complicated by the fact 
that, after the original design of the experiment, he thought he 
might forget—a thing that must trouble all who leave post-mortem 
tests. As a safeguard against this possibility he had a series of en- 
velopes inside each other, with a series of hints on all except the 
outside one which he thought would jog his memory if they were 
repeated to him. This, I think, was a bad mistake in tactics since 
it made it difficult to judge how far such correspondence as there 
was between what was communicated in the later sittings and the 
finally opened message might have been conveyed by these hints. 

I suggest that the fact that Miss Phillimore and Mr. Salter can 
argue that there is some sort of paranormal correspondence between 
what was communicated and the enclosure is in itself evidence 
that the experiments failed. They failed in their primary object 
because what was in the mind of Myers and of Lodge was not to 
add to the kind of evidence provided by non-experimental me- 
diumistic communications in which one may have legitimate dif- 
ferences of opinion as to whether what is communicated is or is 
not paranormally connected with the actual circumstances of the 
sitter. They wanted, on the contrary, to provide evidence which 
would be clear-cut, and about which there could not be any argu- 
ment. If Miss Phillimore and Mr. Salter are right, then the result 
of these experiments has been merely to add to the rather uncertain 
evidence from ordinary mediumistic observations. That was not 
the intention of Myers or Lodge. 

Reflection on Sir Oliver Lodge’s test and its difficulties led me 
to consider whether I could not think of a better way of doing it. 
It seemed to me that one needed for a test of the sealed package 
type four features: 

First, what is to be communicated should be simple. It was a 
very complicated story about playing five-finger exercises that Sir 
Oliver Lodge was trying to communicate. 

Secondly, there should be a simple hit-or-miss solution. It should 
not be possible to argue whether any solution given is a hit or a miss. 

Thirdly, the chance of any accidental correspondence between 
what one is given and what is the right solution should be in- 
finitely small. 


1 Mercy Phillimore, ““A Comment on the Oliver Lodge Posthumous Test Re- 
port,” Light, Vol. 65, 1955, pp. 208-212. 
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Fourthly (a very important point neglected in both the Myers 
and Lodge experiments), the sitters should repeatedly be able to 
check whether a solution given is or is not the correct one. The 
sealed package can be opened only once. If the wrong message 


comes through and the sitters open the package to see if it is right, © 
the experiment is finished; only one check is possible. I wanted ~ 


to have some material that would be repeatedly checkable. 


With these four desirable features in mind, I devised a post- | 
mortem experiment which is described in the Proceedings of the © 
Society for Psychical Research.!* In this experiment there are two © 


passages in cipher. They are as follows: 


No. 2.13 INXPH CJKGM JIRPR FBCVY WYWES NOECN 
SCVHE GYRJQ TEBJM TGXAT TWPNH CNYBC FNXPF | 


LFXRV QWQL. 


No. 3. BTYRR OOFLH KCDXK FWPCZ KTADR GFHKA © 


HTYXO ALZUP PYPVF AYMMF SDLR UVUB. 


The key for reading No. 2 is a series of letters derived from a . 7 


continuous passage (by a method described in my first article). 


The continuous passage will be indicated by a title which is what © 
I shall try to communicate after my death. To avoid confusion it — 
may be well to refer to the “‘key letter series,” the “key passage,” © 
and the “key title.” The key title is what I hope to communicate. 
The key for deciphering No. 3 is two words which should both © 


be given in a successful post-mortem communication. 
In the articles already referred to, I have explained what systems 


I have used for enciphering. I have been told by a cipher expert [| 


that, provided only one message is enciphered by these methods 


under one key, they are virtually unbreakable by any rational | 


process. 

I suggested originally that cipher experts should try to break 
these ciphers by rational processes. I do not now think that this 
is of any importance. They would not, in fact, succeed and it does 
not matter whether they try or not. In any case, the mediums are 
not going to be cipher experts. 

On the other hand, it is important to take precautions against 
the possibility that the cipher might be read by means of the psi 
capacities of the medium. It was obviously an objection to the 
Myers and Lodge sealed packages that the medium might have 
read their contents by clairvoyance. It is an interesting and perhaps 
important observation that the mediums did not in fact get the 


12 R. H. Thouless, “A Test of Survival,” and “Additional Note on a Test of 
Survival,” Proc. S.P.R., Vol. 48, 1946-1949, pp. 253-263 and pp. 342-343. 

18 There is no No. 1 now since a cipher expert showed that the first cipher as 
originally published could be broken by the use of ordinary cipher-breaking 
methods. The remaining two passages cannot be so broken. 
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contents by clairvoyance. Myers and Lodge were not worried about 
this possibility because they did not believe in clairvoyance. They 
thought that the only extrasensory process they had to consider 
was telepathy. The experiments were prepared before the days 
of J. B. Rhine’s laboratory at Duke, where it was shown that the 
sensitive could succeed in ESP guessing just as well under clair- 
voyant conditions as under telepathic or GESP conditions." 

We have to bear in mind that it might be possible for a medium 
to read a sealed package, and we do not know whether or not the 
medium could read a cipher. The safeguard that I have suggested 
is that sitters should try to get my keys through mediums during 
my lifetime and make reports to the Society for Psychical Research 
of any attempts that were made. It seemed to me that if people 
made attempts to get through mediums my keys while I was alive 
and failed to do so, and then after my death they succeeded in 
doing so, that would be a strong argument that it was through me 
and by my communication that the keys were obtained. Certainly 
it would not be conclusive, but it would be strong evidence. 

Ten years have now elapsed since I published these experiments 
and only two attempts to get the keys have been reported to the 
Society for Psychical Research. Both of them, I am happy to say, 
were failures. The mediums made a report as to what they thought 
my keys were, but they were not correct reports. But many more 
failures will have to be reported before success after my death can 
be regarded as convincing evidence that the keys have been commu- 
nicated by me. What we need to be able to say is that repeated 
attempts during my lifetime failed to get the answer and that soon 
after my death the answer came with relatively little difficulty. 
In ten years only two attempts have been made and, at this rate, 
even if I live to be 90, only a small number of attempts will have 
been made. 

I am very grateful to Miss Perlman of the A.S.P.R. for having 
taken this matter up in her article!5 in the JoURNAL and to Mrs. 
Dale and the Society for having published it. I should be grateful 
if members of the A.S.P.R. who sit with mediums would try to 
see whether they can get my keys or not. On my part, I will try 
to communicate after my death one of my two keys to an American 
sitter. I think it would be very satisfactory if one of them came to 
a sitter in America and one to a sitter in England. 

In my first article, I said that I distrusted my memory and that 
I was going to leave in the hands of the Society for Psychical Re- 
search in London a picture which would jog my memory. If sitters 


14 J. B. Rhine, Extra-Sensory Perception, B.S.P.R., 1932. 
15 Vee Perlman, ‘The Thouless Tests of Survival,” JouRNAL A.S.P.R., Vol. 53, 
1959, pp. 131-136. 
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could not get the message through, the S.P.R. was to open an 
envelope containing the picture, tell me what it was, and see 
whether that did not help me to remember. I have changed my 
mind about this. No such picture has been deposited with the 
S.P.R., and I do not mean to deposit it. I realize how very badly 
Sir Oliver Lodge’s test was damaged by the notes that he wrote 
on the envelopes. I cannot be sure that such a picture might not 
give to other people some clue to the key. 

I am not suggesting that the cipher test is the only way of doing 
an experimental test of survival based on information. All I claim 
is that it is a better way than the Myers-Lodge method. It is the 


best I can see yet, but other people may think of something simpler , 


and better. 


2 Leys Road 
Cambridge, England 


Addition to “The Thouless Tests” 


Since almost all mediums—clairvoyant, clairaudient, trance, 
direct voice and so forth—consider themselves to be in touch 
with discarnate spirits, they might have no interest in furthering 
experiments which, if any supply the correct key words to the 
ciphers, could be thought to give evidence of earth person-to- 
person telepathy, requiring presumably no spirit intervention. 

To obviate this assumption of merely paranormal cognition, 
Mrs. K. M. Goldney, of England, has made the suggestion! (unin- 
tentionally omitted from the “The Thouless Tests of Survival,” 
JournaL A.S.P.R., October, 1959) that sitters ask the mediums’ 
guides or controls, should the latter be unable to supply the 


keys themselves, to try to find a communicator who will provide 
them. 


Vee Perlman 


1 R.H. Thouless, Psychical Research Past and Present, the F.W.H. Myers 
Memorial Lecture, Society for Psychical Research, 1952, p. 17. 
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Suggested Reading 

The American Society for Psychical. Research receives many 
requests for references to the literature of its field from persons 
desirous of exploring it. 

The following list, which has been prepared in an attempt to 
meet this demand, includes only a very few of the many fairly 
accessible books and articles in English that relate to the subject 
and that are worth knowing. 

Persons who wish to undertake special studies in the field should 
of course familiarize themselves with the Proceedings and fournal 
of the Society for Psychical Research (London); of the American 
Society for Psychical Research; the publications of the former 
Boston Society for Psychic Research, and the Fournal of Para- 
psychology (Parapsychology Laboratory, Duke University, Durham, 
N. C.). 


For convenience, the references have been listed under a number 
of different headings. The classifications used, however, are un- 
avoidably to some extent arbitrary since, on the one hand, many 
of the works deal with a number of different topics; and, on the 
other, the field of psychical research is a frontier one, where but 
little is as yet definitely known or clearly understood. 


ANTHROPOLOGY AND PSI PHENOMENA 


Barnouw, Victor, “Siberian Shamanism and Western Spiritualism,” 
JournaL A.S.P.R., Vol. 36, 1942, 140-168. Similarities under- 
lying Siberian shamanism and Western spiritualistic practices 
are examined and the personality characteristics of shamans 
and mediums are compared. 

——, “Paranormal Phenomena and Culture,”’ JourNat A.S.P.R., 
Vol. 40, 1946, 2-21. An inquiry into the question whether 
culture exerts an influence upon the incidence and form of 
paranormal phenomena. 

Humphrey, Betty M., “Paranormal Occurrences among Preliterate 
Peoples,”’ Fournal of Parapsychology, Vol. 8, 1944, 214-229. 
A review of reports of psi phenomena in preliterate peoples 
by anthropologists and medical men. 

Lang, Andrew, Cock Lane and Common Sense, Longmans, Green 
and Company, New York, 1894. Contains a chapter on “‘savage 
spiritualism.” 

Rose, Ronald, Living Magic: The Realities underlying the Psychical 
Practices and Beliefs of Australian Aborigines, Rand McNally 
and Company, New York, 1956. The author and his wife tested 
for ESP among the Australian aborigines, with positive results. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


Zorab, George (compiler), Bibliography of Parapsychology, Para- 
psychology Foundation, New York, 1957. More than a thou- 
sand titles of books and articles are listed under ten main 
headings. 


BIOGRAPHIES 


Baird, A. T., Richard Hodgson: The Story of a Psychical Researcher 
and his Times, Psychic Press, London, 1949. 

Garrett, Eileen J., My Life as a Search for the Meaning of Medium- 
ship, Oquaga Press, New York, 1939. 

Home, D. D., Incidents in my Life, Holt and Williams, New York, 
1872. 

Leonard, Gladys Osborne, My Life in Two Worlds, Cassell and 
Company, London, 1931. 

Lodge, Sir Oliver, Past Years: An Autobiography, Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York, 1932. 

Piper, Alta L., The Life and Work of Mrs. Piper, Kegan Paul, | 
London, 1929. 


CONFERENCE REPORTS 


Ciba Foundation Symposium on Extrasensory Perception, Little, 
Brown and Company, Boston, 1956. 

Proceedings of the First International Conference of Parapsycho- 
logical Studies, and Proceedings of Four Conferences of Para- 
psychological Studies, Parapsychology Foundation, New York, 
1955 and 1957. 


DOWSING AND CRYSTAL GAZING 


Barrett, William F. and Besterman, Theodore, The Divining Rod: 
An Experimental and Psychological Investigation, Methuen and 
Company, London, 1926. A study of dowsing from the histo- 
rical point of view, together with a collection of contemporary 
and experimental cases and a theoretical discussion of the 
practice. 

Besterman, Theodore, Crystal-gazing: A Study in the History, Dis- 
tribution, Theory, and Practice of Scrying, Rider and Company, 
London, 1924. 

Dale, L. A., et al., “Dowsing: A Field Experiment in Water Di- 
vining,” JOURNAL A.S.P.R., Vol. 45, 1951, 3-16. A comparison 
of the results of dowsers and geologists in their efforts to 
specify the depth of water and rate of flow. 
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Katz, Edward and Paulson, Peter, “‘A Brief History of the Divining 
Rod in the United States” (in two parts), JouRNAL A.S.P.R., 
Vol. 42, 1948, 119-131, and Vol. 43, 1949, 3-18. A biblio- 
graphy of 73 items is appended. 

Tromp, S. W., Psychical Physics, Elsevier Publishing Company, 
New York, 1949. An analysis of dowsing, radiesthesia, and 
other divining phenomena from the physical point of view. 

Vogt, Evon Z. and Hyman, Ray, Water Witching USA, University 
of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1959. A study of dowsing practices 
from the sociological point of view. 


GENERAL SURVEYS 


Dingwall, Eric J. and Langdon-Davies, John, The Unknown—Is 
it Nearer?, Signet Key Book (paper-back), New American 
Library, New York, 1956. 

Flew, Antony, A New Approach to Psychical Research, C. A. Watts 
and Company, London, 1953. A survey of spontaneous, me- 
diumistic, and experimental phenomena and an attempt to 
reconcile them with present-day scientific principles. 

Heywood, Rosalind, The Sixth Sense: An Inquiry into Extrasensory 
Perception, Chatto and Windus, London, 1959. 

Johnson, Raynor C., The Imprisoned Splendour, Harper and Bro- 
thers, New York, 1953. A general survey of the field and 
a theoretical interpretation of the data of psychical research 
and mysticism. 

——, Psychical Research, Philosophical Library, New York, 1956. 
A brief review of the history and principal findings of psychical 
research, with suggestions for further reading. 

Murphy, Gardner, Challenge of Psychical Research, Harper and 
Brothers, New York (in press). 

Myers, F.W.H., Human Personality and its Survival of Bodily 
Death, Longmans, Green and Company, New York, 1903 
(reprinted May, 1954, by Longmans, Green in cooperation 
with Garrett Publications, New York, with an Introduction 
by Gardner Murphy). This two-volume work is generally 
considered to be a masterpiece in the literature of psychical 
research. 

Richet, Charles, Thirty Years of Psychical Research (trans. from 
the French by Stanley de Brath), The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1923. 

Stevens, William Oliver, Psychics and Common Sense, E. P. Dutton 
and Company, New York, 1953. An introduction to the study 
of psychical phenomena. 
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Tyrrell, G. N. M., The Personality of Man, Pelican Books, London, 
1947. A discussion of personality beyond the conscious thres- 
hold and the implications of psychical phenomena. 

West, Donald J., Psychical Research Today, Gerald Duckworth and 
Company, London, 1954. A review of the principal findings 
of psychical research and an attempt to integrate spontaneous 
and experimental data. 


HAUNTINGS AND POLTERGEISTS 


Barrett, William F., “Poltergeists, Old and New,” Proc. S.P.R., 
Vol. 25, 1911, 377-412. 

Bennett, Ernest, Apparitions and Haunted Houses, Faber and Faber, 
London, 1939. Many of the cases cited are taken from the 
publications of the S.P.R. and the “Morton Case,” investigated 
by F. W. H. Myers, is presented in slightly abbreviated form. 

Dingwall, Eric J., Goldney, K. M. and Hall, Trevor H., The 
Haunting of Borley Rectory, Gerald Duckworth and Company, 

London, 1956. A critical analysis of the evidence. 

and Hall, Trevor H., Four Modern Ghosts, Gerald Duckworth 
and Company, London, 1958. A critical analysis designed to 
assist students in investigating and evaluating cases of haunting 
and poltergeist. 

Pratt, J. G. and Roll, W. G., ‘““The Seaford Disturbances,” Fournal 
of Parapsychology, Vol. 22, 1958, 79-124. An investigation of 
the “Herrmann poltergeist case,’ taking place in 1958, in 
Seaford, Long Island, N. Y. 

Price, Harry, The Most Haunted House in England, Longmans, 
Green and Company, London, 1940. An account of alleged 
poltergeist phenomena at Borley Rectory. 

Salter, W. H., Ghosts and Apparitions, G. Bell and Sons, London, 
1938. A chapter on poltergeists is included. 

Sitwell, Sacheverell, Poltergeists: An Introduction and Examination 
Followed by Chosen Instances, Faber and Faber, London, 1940. 
(New edition, University Books, New York, 1959.) 

Thurston, Herbert, S. J., Ghosts and Poltergeists, Henry Regnery 
Company, Chicago, 1954. A general review of poltergeist 
phenomena. 


HYPNOTISM 


Cuddon, Eric, Hypnosis: Its Meaning and Practice, G. Bell and 
Sons, London, 1938. (Reprinted with additions, 1955.) 
Estabrooks, G. H., Hypnotism, E. P. Dutton and Company, New 
York, 1943. (Reprinted with additions, 1957.) A presentation 
of facts about hypnotism and a discussion of their bearing 

upon psychical research. 
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Schneck, Jerome M. (Ed.), Hypnosis in Modern Medicine, Charles 
C Thomas, Springfield, Illinois, 1953. An exposition of cur- 
rent concepts of hypnosis and their practical application to 
various medical specialties. 

Weitzenhoffer, A. M., Hypnotism: An Objective Study in Suggesti- 

' bility, John Wiley and Sons, New York, 1953. 


MEDIUMSHIP, STUDIES OF 


Allison, Lydia W., Leonard and Soule Experiments, Boston Society 
for Psychic Research, Boston, 1929. Reports of experiments 
with well-known sensitives, with critical notes and supple- 
mentary material by Walter Franklin Prince. 

Balfour, G. W., “A Study of the Psychological Aspects of Mrs. 
Willett’s Mediumship, and of the Statements of the Communi- 
cators concerning Process,” Proc. S.P.R., Vol. 43, 1935, 43-318. 

Flournoy, Theodore, Spiritism and Psychology (trans. from the 
French and abridged by Hereward Carrington), Harper and 
Brothers, New York, 1911. A psychological study of medium- 
ship. 

Hodgson, Richard, “A Further Record of Observations of Certain 
Phenomena of Trance,” Proc. S.P.R., Vol. 13, 1897-1898, 
284-582. Hodgson’s final paper on the trance phenomena of 
Mrs. Piper. 

James, William, “Report on Mrs. Piper’s Hodgson-Control,” Proc. 
S.P.R., Vol. 23, 1909, 2-121. A critical discussion of sittings 
with Mrs. Piper in which Richard Hodgson was the alleged 
communicator. 

Osty, Eugéne, Supernormal Faculties in Man (trans. from the 
French by Stanley de Brath), Methuen and Company, London, 
1923. A record of the author’s experiments with sensitives. 

Prince, Walter Franklin, The Case of Patience Worth, Boston So- 
ciety for Psychic Research, Boston, 1927. An historical and 
analytical study of a case of motor automatism. 

Sage, M., Mrs. Piper and the Society for Psychical Research (trans. 
‘from the French by N. Robertson, with a preface by Sir 
Oliver Lodge), Scott-Thaw Company, New York, 1904. 

Salter, W. H., Trance Mediumship: An Introductory Study of Mrs. 
Piper and Mrs. Leonard, 'The Society for Psychical Research, 
London, 1950. 

Sidgwick, Mrs. Henry, “A Contribution to the Study of the Psy- 
chology of Mrs. Piper’s Trance Phenomena,” Proc. S.P.R., 
Vol. 28, 1915, 1-652. 

Soal, S. G., ““A Report on some Communications received through 
Mrs. Blanche Cooper,” Proc. S.P.R., Vol. 35, 1925, 471-594. 
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Evidential communications purporting to come from a “‘dead”’ 
communicator who in fact was alive and well at the time of 
the sittings. 

Thomas, John F., Beyond Normal Cognition: An Evaluative and 
Methodological Study of the Content of Certain Trance Pheno- 
mena, Boston Society for Psychic Research, Boston, 1937. 
Proxy sittings with Mrs. Osborne Leonard and other sensitives 
with quantitative evaluation. The study was accepted as the 
author’s doctor’s thesis at Duke University. 

Troubridge, Una, ‘““The Modus Operandi in So-called Mediumistic 
Trance,” Proc. S.P.R., Vol. 32, 1921-1922, 344-378. A com- 
parison of certain mediumistic controls, principally Mrs. Os- 
borne Leonard’s ‘“‘Feda,” with pathological cases of dissociated 
personality. 

—— and Radclyffe-Hall, M., “On a Series of Sittings with Mrs. 
Osborne Leonard,” Proc. S.P.R., Vol. 30, 1918-1919, 339-554. 
An account of the development of the “A.V.B. control” in 
Mrs. Leonard’s trance. 


MIscELLANEOUS 


Abbott, David P., Behind the Scenes with the Mediums, Open Court 
Publishing Company, Chicago, 1907. (Fifth revised edition, 
1926.) Tricks of billet reading, slate writing, etc., explained 
by a magician. 

Besterman, Theodore, ‘“The Psychology of Testimony in Relation 
to Paraphysical Phenomena: Report of an Experiment,” Proc. 
S.P.R., Vol. 40, 1931-1932, 363-387. 

Prince, Walter Franklin, The Enchanted Boundary, Boston Society 
for Psychic Research, Boston, 1930. A critical survey of nega- 
tive reactions to claims of psychical phenomena. 


MULTIPLE PERSONALITY 


Franz, Shepherd I., Persons One and Three, Whittlesey House, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, 1933. Case of 
dissociation of personality in a shell-shocked soldier and the 
methods by which his reintegration was effected. 

Lancaster, Evelyn (pseud.), with James Poling, Final Face of Eve, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, 1958. A sequel to 
The Three Faces of Eve (see below). 

Prince, Morton, The Dissociation of a Personality: A Biographical 
Study in Abnormal Psychology, Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany, New York, 1908. The case of Sally Beauchamp. 

Prince, Walter Franklin, ‘““The Doris Case of Multiple Personality,” 
Proc. A.S.P.R., Vol. 9, 1915, 9-700 and Vol. 10, 1916, 701-1332. 
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A detailed study of a case of quintuple personality and the 
restoration of the primary personality to continuous conscious- 
ness. 
Thigpen, C. H. and Cleckley, H. M., The Three Faces of Eve, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, 1957. A case of 
' triple personality which emerged during the course of psy- 
chotherapy. 


PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY 


Bergson, Henri, The Two Sources of Morality and Religion, Henry 
Holt and Company, New York, 1935. Bergson’s final views 
on the implications of psychical research. 

Broad, C. D., The Mind and its Place in Nature, Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, New York, 1925. This volume contains a 
section on the ethical and empirical arguments for survival 
of bodily death, and a theory of survival is hypothesized. 

——, Religion, Philosophy and Psychical Research: Selected Essays, 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, New York, 1953. The first 
Section of this compendium of previously published articles 
deals with psychical research and related topics. 

Carington, Whately, Matter, Mind, and Meaning, Yale University 
Press, New Haven, 1949. An attempt toward the formulation 
of a working philosophy of psychical research. 

Driesch, Hans, Psychical Research: The Science of the Supernormal 
(trans. from the German by Theodore Besterman), G. Bell 
and Sons, London, 1933. A survey and analysis of the field 
from a vitalistic point of view. 

Ducasse, C. J., Nature, Mind, and Death, Open Court, La Salle, 
Illinois, 1951. An attempt to clarify the nature of the mind- 
body relationship and an analysis of the survival problem. 

——, A Philosophical Scrutiny of Religion, Ronald Press Company, 
New York, 1953. An objective inquiry into the nature of 
religion, with a chapter on the problem of survival of bodily 
death. 

Harriman, Philip L. (Ed.), The Encyclopedia of Psychology, Philos- 
ophical Library, New York, 1946. This one-volume encyclo- 
pedia contains an article on parapsychology by Gardner 
Murphy which reviews the history, problems, and findings 
in the field. 

James, William, Human Immortality: Two Supposed Objections to 
the Doctrine, Houghton, Mifflin and Company, New York, 
1898. 

——, The Varieties of Religious Experience, Longmans, Green and 
Company, New York, 1902. 
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McDougall, William, Body and Mind, Methuen, London, 1911. 


A defense of animism and a discussion of the bearing of psy- | 


chical phenomena on the psychophysical problem. 

Murphy, Gardner, ‘“‘Psychical Research and Personality,”’ Proc. 
S.P.R., Vol. 49, 1949-1952, 1-15. Professor Murphy’s Presi- 
dential Address to the Society for Psychical Research. (Re- 
printed in JournaL A.S.P.R., Vol. 44, 1950, 3-20.) 

——, ‘Psychology and Psychical Research,” Proc. S.P.R., Vol. 50, 
1953, 26-49. An inquiry into the relations between psychology 
and psychical research. 

Tyrrell, G. N. M., Man the Maker, E. P. Dutton and Company, 
New York, 1952. 


PHYSICAL PHENOMENA 


Carrington, Hereward, The Physical Phenomena of Spiritualism: 
Fraudulent and Genuine, Dodd, Mead and Company, New 
York, 1920. The methods used in producing fraudulent slate- 
writing, spirit-photography, materialization, etc., are described. 

——, The American Séances with Eusapia Palladino, Garrett Pu- 
blications, New York, 1954. The complete transcripts of 
Palladino’s American sittings of 1909-1910. 

Crawford, W. J., The Reality of Psychic Phenomena, John M. 
Watkins, London, 1919. An account of the author’s experi- 
ments in physical phenomena (especially levitation) with the 
Goligher Circle. 

Crookes, Sir William, Researches in the Phenomena of Spirituaiism, 
J. Burns, London, 1874 (reprinted from the Quarterly Journal 
of Science). An account of the author’s experiments with the 
physical phenomena of D. D. Home and Florence Cook. 

Dingwall, Eric J., “A Report on a Series of Sittings with Mr. Willy 
Schneider,” Proc. S.P.R., Vol. 36, 1926-1928, 1-33. An account 
of some experiments held in the laboratory of the S.P.R. with 
the Austrian physical medium, Willy Schneider. 

Dunraven, Earl of, “Experiences in Spiritualism with D. D. 
Home,” Proc. S.P.R., Vol. 35, 1925, 1-285. 

Fielding, Everard, Baggally, W. W. and Carrington, Hereward, 
“Report on a Series of Sittings with Eusapia Palladino” (with 
an Introductory Note by Mrs. Henry Sidgwick), Proc. S.P.R., 
Vol. 23, 1909, 306-569. A detailed account of a series of eleven 
sittings with Palladino in Naples. 

Thurston, Herbert, S. J., The Physical Phenomena of Mysticism, 
Henry Regnery Company, Chicago, 1952. The phenomena 
considered include levitation, stigmata, telekinesis, fire immu- 
nity, etc. 
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Suggested Reading 


von Schrenck Notzing, Albert, Phenomena of Materialization: A 
Contribution to the Investigation of Mediumistic Teleplastics 
(trans. from the German by E. E. Fournier d’Albe), E. P. 
Dutton and Company, New York, 1920. An account of the 
author’s experiments with the physical medium Eva C. 
(Marthe Beraud). 


“POSSESSION” 


Prince, Walter Franklin, “The Cure of Two Cases of Paranoia,” 
Bulletin 6, Boston Society for Psychic Research, 1927. A direct 
appeal was made to the purported “obsessing” entities, with 
apparent therapeutic results. 

Stevens, E. W., The Watseka Wonder, Religio-Philosophical Pu- 
blishing House, Chicago, 1887. A case of alleged “possession” 
continuing uninterruptedly over a period of four months. 
(For an account of this case, see F. W. H. Myers’ Human 
Personality, Vol. 1, 360-368.) 


PRECOGNITION! AND RETROCOGNITION 


Ducasse, C. J., ““Broad on the Relevance of Psychical Research to 
Philosophy” (Chapter in volume on C. D. Broad, Library of 
Living Philosophers, Northwestern University, in press). 
This chapter deals largely with precognition and offers a 
theory of it which avoids the causal paradox. 

Dunne, J. W., An Experiment with Time, The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1927. The “serial” theory of time is developed 
from the author’s personally experienced precognitive dreams. 

Iremonger, Lucille, The Ghosts of Versailles, Faber and Faber, 
London, 1957. A critique of Moberly and Jourdain’s An 
Adventure (see below). 

Lyttelton, Edith, Some Cases of Prediction, G. Bell and Sons, 
London, 1937. A study of some cases of apparent prediction 
which came in to the author as a result of a radio broadcast. 

Moberly, Anne, and Jourdain, Eleanor, An Adventure, Macmillan 
and Company, London, 1911 (reprinted by Faber and Faber, 
London, in 1944). Allegedly retrocognitive experiences taking 
place in the Gardens of Versailles. 

Prince, Walter Franklin, “Four Peculiarly Characterized Dreams,” 
Journat A.S.P.R., Vol. 17, 1923, 82-101. The author presents 
some apparently precognitive personal dreams. 


1 References to papers on experimental precognition may be found, for example, 
in Parapsychology : Frontier Science of the Mind and Modern Experiments in Tele- 
pathy (see below under the heading ‘“‘Telepathy and Clairvoyance’’). 
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Rhine, Louisa E., “Precognition and Intervention,” Journal of 
Parapsychology, Vol. 19, 1955, 1-34. The question is raised 
whether precognized events can be avoided. 

Saltmarsh, H. F., “Report on Cases of Apparent Precognition,” 
Proc. S.P.R., Vol. 42, 1934, 49-103. Classification of apparent 
precognitive incidents taken from S.P.R. publications and the 
formulation of an explanatory hypothesis. 

Sidgwick, Mrs. Henry, “On the Evidence for Premonitions,”’ Proc. 

S.P.R., Vol. 5, 1889-1890, 288-354. 


“PROJECTION” EXPERIENCES 


Hart, Hornell, “ESP Projection: Spontaneous Cases and the Ex- 
perimental Method,” JourNnat A.S.P.R., Vol. 43, 1954, 
121-146. 

Muldoon, Sylvan J. and Carrington, Hereward, The Projection of 

the Astral Body, Rider and Company, London, 1929. 


PsYCHIATRY AND PSI PHENOMENA 


Brown, William, Science and Personality, Yale University Press, 
New Haven, 1929. A consideration of religion in the light of 
science and philosophy, with two chapters on psychical re- 
search. 

Ehrenwald, Jan, Telepathy and Medical Psychology, W. W. Norton 
and Company, New York, 1948. A presentation of the facts 
of telepathy as they relate to medical psychology and a dis- 
cussion of their implications for new concepts of personality, 
psychoanalysis, and mental illness. 

——, New Dimensions of Deep Analysis: A Study of Telepathy in 
Interpersonal Relationships, Grune and Stratton, New York, 
1955. 

Eisenbud, Jule, “Psychiatric Contributions to Parapsychology: A 
Review,” Fournal of Parapsychology, Vol. 13, 1949, 247-262. 
A bibliography of 48 items is appended. 

Devereux, George (Ed.), Psychoanalysis and the Occult, Interna- 
tional Universities Press, New York, 1953. An anthology of 
contributions dealing with psi phenomena by Freud and his 
disciples. 

Mitchell, T. W., Medical Psychology and Psychical Research, 

E.P. Dutton and Company, New York, 1922. This book deals 

with three branches of medical psychology which have thrown 

light on psychical phenomena: hypnotism, hysteria, and mul- 
tiple personality. 
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PsYCHOKINESIS 


Dale, L. A., ‘“The Psychokinetic Effect: The First A.S.P.R. Ex- 
periment,” JouRNAL A.S.P.R., Vol. 40, 1946, 123-151. 

—— and Woodruff, J. L., “The Psychokinetic Effect: Further 
-A.S.P.R. Experiments,” JourNaL A.S.P.R., Vol. 41, 1947, 
65-82. 

McConnell, R. A., Snowdon, R. J. and Powell, K. F., “Wishing 
with Dice,” Journal of Experimental Psychology, Vol. 50, 1955, 
269-275. 

Pratt, J. G. and Forwald, H., “Confirmation of the PK Placement 
Effect,” Journal of Parapsychology, Vol. 22, 1958, 1-19. 
Rhine, J. B., ‘The Psychokinetic Effect: A Review,” Journal of 

Parapsychology, Vol. 10, 1946, 5-20. 


PsYCHOMETRY 


Hettinger, J., The Ultra-perceptive Faculty, Rider and Company, 
London, 1940. Experiments in psychometry with two pro- 
fessional sensitives, with an attempt at mathematical scoring. 
This study was accepted as the author’s doctor’s thesis at 
the University of London. 

——, Exploring the Ultra-perceptive Faculty, Rider and Company, 
London, 1941. As sequel to the earlier investigations reported 
in The Ultra-perceptive Faculty. 

Pagenstecher, Gustav, “Past Events Seership,” Proc. A.S.P.R., 
Vol. 16, 1922, 1-136. A detailed record of experiments in 
psychometry with the Mexican hypnotic subject, Sefiora Maria 
Reyes de Z. Edited and annotated by Dr. Walter Franklin 
Prince. 

Prince, Walter Franklin, “Psychometric Experiments with Sefiora 
Maria Reyes de Z.,” Proc. A.S.P.R., Vol. 15, 1921, 189-314. 
Dr. Prince’s study of Dr. Pagenstecher’s hypnotic subject. 

——, “Studies in Psychometry,” Proc. A.S.P.R., Vol. 18, 1924, 
178-352. Psychometric experiments with Mrs. King and other 
sensitives. 

Scott, Christopher, “Experimental Object-Reading: A Critical Re- 
view of the Work of Dr. J. Hettinger,” Proc. S.P.R., Vol. 49, 
1949-1952, 16-50. 


SPONTANEOUS CASES! 


Dale, L. A., ‘‘A Series of Spontaneous Cases in the Tradition of 
Phantasms of the Living,” Journat A.S.P.R., Vol. 40, 1951, 


1 Many accounts of spontaneous psychical experiences are presented in the books 
appearing under the heading ‘General Surveys” (see pp. 35-36). 
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85-101. An analysis of some cases received by the A.S.P.R. 
as a result of an appeal for such cases in This Week Magazine. 

Murphy, Gardner, “Psychical Phenomena and Human Needs,” 
Journat A.S.P.R., Vol. 37, 1943, 163-191. 

——, “Removal of Impediments to the Paranormal,” JOURNAL 
A.S.P.R., Vol. 38, 1944, 2-23. 

Nicol, J. Fraser and Nicol, Betty H., “Investigation of a Curious 
‘Hunch,’” Journat A.S.P.R., Vol. 52, 1958, 24-34. 

Prince, Walter Franklin, Noted Witnesses for Psychic Occurrences, 

Boston Society for Psychic Research, Boston, 1928. 


Psychic Research, 1931. A report on the results of a question- 


listed in Who’s Who in America. 


Percipient,” Journal of Parapsychology, Vol. 21, 1957, 186-226. 
Sidgwick, Mrs. Henry, “Phantasms of the Living,” Proc. S.P.R., 


pathy between the living printed in Journal S.P.R. since the 


Myers, and Podmore. 


London, 1942 (revised first edition published in 1953 by 
Pantheon Books, New York). A discussion of the significance 
of the evidence from apparitions and the formulation of a new 
explanatory theory for them. 
West, Donald J., “The Investigation of Spontaneous Cases,” Proc. 
S.P.R., Vol. 48, 1946-1949, 264-302. A critical examination 
of the evidence for the paranormal afforded by spontaneous 
psychical occurrences. 


STATISTICS AND EXPERIMENTAL METHOD 


Fisher, R. A., The Design of Experiments, Oliver and Boyd, London, 

1942. 

Humphrey, Betty M., Handbook of Tests in Parapsychology, Para- 
psychology Laboratory, Duke University, Durham, N. C., 
1948. Various experimental procedures are described and 
instructions for the evaluation of results are presented. 

West, Donald J., Tests for Extrasensory Perception, The Society 

for Psychical Research, London, revised edition, 1954. An 


introductory guide to experimental techniques and statistical 
assessment of results. 


——, “Human Experiences,” Bulletin 14, Boston Society for | 
naire concerning psychical experiences sent to 10,000 persons | 

Rhine, Louisa E., “Hallucinatory Psi Experiences: III. The In- / 
tention of the Agent and the Dramatizing Tendency of the 
Vol. 33, 1923, 23-429. An analysis of about 200 cases of tele- | 
publication in 1886 of Phantasms of the Living, by Gurney, | 


Tyrrell, G. N. M., Apparitions, the Society for Psychical Research, | 
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SURVIVAL HYPOTHESIS 


Baird, A. T., One Hundred Cases for Survival after Death, Bernard 

Ackerman, New York, 1944. A compendium of cases affording 

evidence for survival, about half having been selected from 
the publications of the S.P.R. and A.S.P.R. 

Balfour, G. W., The Ear of Dionysius, Henry Holt and Company, 
New York, 1920. (Reprinted from Proc. S.P.R., Vol. 29, 1916- 
1918.) Automatic script of Mrs. Willett showing the classical 
knowledge of the alleged communicators, A. W. Verrall and 
S. H. Butcher, classical scholars. 

Barrett, William F., On the Threshold of the Unseen, E. P. Dutton 
and Company, New York, 1917. A review of the phenomena 
of psychical research and of the evidence for survival. 

——, Death-Bed Visions, Methuen and Company, London, 1926. 
A discussion of the evidence for survival afforded by appari- 
tions of the deceased seen by the dying. 

Ducasse, C. J., Js a Life after Death Possible? (The Foerster Lecture 
on the Immortality of the Soul.) University of California Press, 
Berkeley, 1947. 

—, “How Good is the Evidence for Survival after Death ?’’, 
Journat A.S.P.R., Vol. 53, July, 1959, 90-105. 

Garrett, Eileen J. (Ed.), Does Man Survive Death?, Helix Press, 
New York, 1957. Authorities in various fields contribute 
articles on survival, with seven case histories from the literature 
of psychical research. 

Hyslop, James H., Contact with the Other World, the Century 
Company, New York, 1919. A survey of the evidence for 
survival and a discussion of the problem of a future life. 

Murphy, Gardner, Three Papers on the Survival Problem, The 
American Society for Psychical Research, New York, 1955. 
A pamphlet containing the articles “An Outline of Survival 
Evidence,” “Difficulties Confronting the Survival Hypo- 
thesis,” and “Field Theory and Survival,” reprinted from the 
January, April, and October, 1945, issues of JoURNAL A.S.P.R. 

Price, H. H., “Survival and the Idea of ‘Another World,’ ” Proc. 
S.P.R., Vol. 50, 1953, 1-25. A philosophical inquiry into the 
meaning of the survival hypothesis. 

Saltmarsh, H. F., Evidence of Personal Survival from Cross Corres- 
pondences, G. Bell and Sons, London, 1939. Summaries of the 
cross correspondences and a discussion of the evidence they 
afford for personal survival. 

Thomas, C. Drayton, Some New Evidence for Human Survival, 
Collins and Sons, London, 1922. Book and newspaper tests 
obtained through the mediumship of Mrs. Osborne Leonard. 
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Thouless, R. H., “A Test of Survival,” Proc. S.P.R., Vol. 48, 
1946-1949, 253-263 and 342-343. Instead of the usual post- 
humous letter, the author suggests as a test of survival the 
use of an enciphered passage, the key to which is to be commu- 
nicated post-mortem. 

Walker, Nea, Through a Stranger’s Hands, Hutchinson and Com- 

pany, London, 1935. Proxy sittings with Mrs. Osborne Leo- 

nard. 


TELEPATHY AND CLAIRVOYANCE 


Carington, Whately, “Experiments on the Paranormal Cognition 
of Drawings: III. Steps in the Development of a Repeatable 
Technique,” Proc. A.S.P.R., Vol. 24, January, 1944, 3-107. 
This is the third in a series of four papers by the author on 
his experiments on the paranormal cognition of drawings, and 
contains the “‘Catalogue’”’ which he developed to score the 
results of such experiments. 

, Telepathy: An Outline of its Facts, Theory, and Implications, 

Methuen and Company, London, 1945. (American edition 

entitled Thought Transference, Creative Age Press, New York, 

1946.) In the first part of the book both spontaneous and ex- 

perimental data are reviewed; in the later sections the author 

puts forward his association theory of telepathy and his “‘psy- 
chon theory” of the mind. 

Gurney, E., Myers, F. W. H. and Podmore, F., Phantasms of the 
Living, Triibner and Company, London, 1886. This two- 
volume work embodies much of the early work of the Society 
for Psychical Research in the collection of cases of both spon- 
taneous and experimental telepathy. 

Kahn, S. David, “Studies in Extrasensory Perception: Experiments 
Utilizing an Electronic Scoring Device,” Proc. A.S.P.R., Vol. 
25, 1952, 1-48. 

Rhine, J. B. et al., Extrasensory Perception after Sixty Years, Henry 
Holt and Company, New York, 1940. Summary of results in 
quantitative ESP research, with commentaries by critics of the 
experiments. 

and Pratt, J. G., Parapsychology: Frontier Science of the 
Mind, Charles C Thomas, Springfield, Illinois, 1957. A 
survey of ESP and PK Research, with suggestions for further 
reading. 

Schmeidler, G. R. and McConnell, R. A., ESP and Personality 
Patterns, Yale University Press, New Haven, 1958. A pre- 
sentation and analysis of the Schmeidler ‘“‘sheep-goat” data. 

Sidgwick, Henry, and Committee, “Report on the Census of 

Hallucinations,” Proc. S.P.R., Vol. 10, 1894, 25-422. A census 
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undertaken by the Society for Psychical Research to ascertain 
what proportion of normal persons experience sensory hallu- 
cinations and what percentage are veridical. 

Sidgwick, Mrs. Henry, “An Examination of Book-tests obtained 

_in Sittings with Mrs. Leonard,” Proc. S.P.R., Vol. 21, 1920- 
1921, 241-400. An analysis of the successes and failures in 
book-tests and a- discussion of the evidence they offer for 
clairvoyance. 

—, “On Hindrances and Complications in Telepathic Commu- 
nication,” Proc. S.P.R., Vol. 34, 1923-1924, 28-69. 

Soal, S. G. and Bateman, F., Modern Experiments in Telepathy, 
Yale University Press, New Haven, 1954. An account of ESP 
experiments carried out during the past 35 years, with special 
emphasis on the research with Basil Shackleton and Gloria 
Stewart. 

—— and Bowden, H. T., The Mind Readers, Faber and Faber, 
London, 1959. An account of the telepathy experiments with 
the Welsh boys, Ieuan and Glyn Jones. 

Van de Castle, R. L., ““A Review of ESP Tests carried out in the 
Classroom,” International Fournal of Parapsychology, Vol. 1, 
1959, 84-99. The work of van Busschbach, Anderson-White, 
and others is reviewed. 

Verrall, Mrs. A. W., “Report on a Series of Experiments in 
‘Guessing,’”” Proc. S.P.R., Vol. 29, 1916-1918, 64-110. A 
detailed account of Professor Gilbert Murray’s experiments in 
telepathy. 


UNORTHODOX HEALING 


Cranston, Ruth, The Miracle of Lourdes, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, New York, 1955. 

Ehrenwald, Jan (Ed.), From Medicine Man to Freud, Dell Publishing 
Company, New York, 1956. An anthology of writings on the 
healing art from Plato to Freud. 

Weatherhead, Leslie, Psychology, Religion, and Healing, Abingdon 
Press, New York, 1954 (revised edition). A study of all the 
non-physical methods of healing. 

West, Donald J., Eleven Lourdes Miracles, Gerald Duckworth and 
Company, London, 1957. A critical analysis of eleven “‘mira- 
culous”’ cures occurring at Lourdes since 1937. 

Worcester, Elwood and McComb, Samuel, Body, Mind and Spirit, 
Marshall Jones Company, Boston, 1931. A consideration of 
the therapeutic value of suggestion, spiritual healing, and the 
Christian ministry. 
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The Parapsychological Association Convention 


The second annual convention of the Parapsychological Asso- 
ciation was held at the Hotel Martinique, New York City, from 
Thursday, September 10 through Saturday, September 12, 1959. 

Dr. Gertrude R. Schmeidler of the City College of New York 
is the President of the Association. The subject of her Presidential 
address was “Exploring the Parameters of Research Variables.” 


About 22 experimental and theoretical papers were presented 
at the meeting during the three-day period. In addition, Dr. J. 
Ehrenwald, Dr. S. D. Kahn, and Dr. M. Ullman conducted a 
symposium entitled “Psychiatry and Parapsychology.” Technical 
sessions chairmen were Dr. J. L. Woodruff, Dr. R. A. McConnell, 
Dr. M. Scriven, Dr. G. Murphy, and Dr. C. J. Ducasse. 


Dr. Robert Thouless was the guest of honor at the convention 
dinner. He spoke on ‘Where Do We Go Next in Parapsychology ?” 


The papers and lectures of the meeting will appear in the fournal 
of Parapsychology, either in complete or abstract form. 


Lectures 


On February 18th Dr. Montague Ullman gave the first lecture 
of the current season (1959-1960). The title of his address was 
“On the Occurrence of Telepathic Dreams.” 
On September 14th Professor R. H. Thouless addressed the 
Society. His subject was ‘The Empirical Evidence for Survival.” 
Dr. Ullman’s address was printed in the April 1959 issue of 
this JoURNAL and that of Dr. Thouless is in the current one. 
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HISTORY OF THE SOCIETY 


The First American Society for Psychical Research was formed in 1885, 
in consequence of a visit by Sir W. F. Barrett to this country, and Prof. Simon 
Newcomb became its President. In 1887 the Society invited a man of signal 
ability, Richard Hodgson, A.M., LL.D., sometime Lecturer in the University 
of Cambridge, to become its Executive Secretary, and he accepted. 


This organization later became a branch of the English Society under the 
very able guidance of Dr. Hodgson until his death in 1905. The American 
Society for Psychical Research was then re-established with James H. Hyslop, 
Ph.D., formerly Professor of Logic and Ethics in Columbia University, as its 
Secretary and Director. 


THE ENDOWMENT 


The American Society for Psychical Research, Inc., was originally incor- 
porated under the Laws of New York in 1904 under the name of American 
Institute for Scientific Research, for the purpose of carrying on and endowing 
investigation in the fields of psychical research and psychotherapeutics. It is 
supported by contributions from its members and a small endowment fund. The 
income of the Society pays only for the publications and office expenses, 
but does not enable the Society to carry on its scientific investigations. A much 
greater fund is required before this work can be carried forward with the 
initiative and energy which its importance deserves. 


The endowment funds are dedicated strictly to the uses set forth in the 
deed of gift and are under control of the Board of Trustees, the character and 
qualification of whom are safeguarded, as with other scientific institutions. 


Moneys and property dedicated by will or gift to the purposes of the 
American Society for Psychical Research, Inc., whether to the uses of 
psychical research or psychotherapeutics, are earnestly solicited. The form 
which such dedication should take when made by will is indicated in the 
following : 


“I give, devise and bequeath to the American Society for Psychical 
Research, Inc., a corporation organization under the laws of the State of New 
ees dollars (or if the bequest is real estate, or 
other specific items of property, these should be sufficiently described for 
identification), in trust for the corporate purposes of said Society.” 
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The Parapsychological Association Convention 


The second annual convention of the Parapsychological Asso- 
ciation was held at the Hotel Martinique, New York City, from 
Thursday, September 10 through Saturday, September 12, 1959. 

Dr. Gertrude R. Schmeidler of the City. College of New York 
is the President of the Association. The subject of her Presidential 
address was “Exploring the Parameters of Research Variables.” 

About 22 experimental and theoretical papers were presented 
at the meeting during the three-day period. In addition, Dr. J. 
Ehrenwald, Dr. S. D. Kahn, and Dr. M. Ullman conducted a 
symposium entitled “Psychiatry and Parapsychology.” ‘Technical 
sessions chairmen were Dr. J. L. Woodruff, Dr. R. A. McConnell, 
Dr. M. Scriven, Dr. G. Murphy, and Dr. C. J. Ducasse. 

Dr. Robert Thouless was the guest of honor at the convention 
dinner. He spoke on “‘Where Do We Go Next in Parapsychology ?” 

The papers and lectures of the meeting will appear in the Journal 
of Parapsychology, either in complete or abstract form. 


Lectures 


On February 18th Dr. Montague Ullman gave the first lecture 
of the current season (1959-1960). The title of his address was 
“On the Occurrence of Telepathic Dreams.”’ 

On September 14th Professor R. FH. Thouless addressed the 
Society. His subject was ‘““The Empirical Evidence for Survival.” 

Dr. Ullman’s address was printed in the April 1959 issue of 
this JOURNAL and that of Dr. Thouless is in the current one. 
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